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The Soteriological Aspect 
of the Doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity According to the 


Lutheran Confessions 
By L. W. Spitz 


HE Lutheran Confessions are basically doxological in their 

treatment of the Holy Trinity, as they sound forth a hymn 

of praise to the grace and mercy of the Triune God. The 
theme of their exultant song is Soli deo gloria! But the God to 
whom alone shall be all glory is the Triune God: the Father and 
the Son and the Holy Ghost — three distinct Persons in one divine 
Essence. Measuring the space which the Confessions devote to the 
various doctrines which they profess, one might think otherwise. 
The Augsburg Confession, for instance, in Article XX devotes 
more than six times as much space to good works as it does to the 
Article “Of God,” and the Apology devotes forty times as much 
to a discussion of original sin. Here, however, as so often, appear- 
ances are deceiving. A careful study of the Confessions will soon 
convince the reader that the article on original sin in the Apology 
is not meant to be a detached essay on a subject in anthropology, 
unrelated to the doctrine of God, nor is that of the Augsburg 
Confession on good works. The Augsburg Confession does not 
fail to emphasize “that our works cannot reconcile God or merit 
forgiveness of sins, grace, and justification, but we obtain this only 
by faith, when we believe that we are received into favor for 
Christ’s sake, who alone has been set forth the Mediator and 
Propitiation, 1 Tim. 2:5, in order that the Father may be reconciled 
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through Him” (XX, 9). The Apology, on its part, sets forth the 
grace of God against the dark background of man’s total depravity. 
It says: “But since Christ was given to us to remove both these 
sins [mentioned before} and these punishments, and to destroy the 
kingdom of the devil, sin, and death, it will not be possible to 
recognize the benefits of Christ unless we understand our evils” 
(II, 50). 

The authors of the Lutheran Confessions faced a twofold task. 
They found it necessary to prove their loyalty to the Christian 
church; they were no heretics. But they also had to point out and 
reject the errors which in the course of centuries had crept into 
and vitiated the corpus doctrinae of the church. That explains the 
fuller and more detailed treatment of the doctrines in which the 
Evangelicals differed with their theological opponents. It is sig- 
nificant, however, that the doctrine of God is always given first 
place in the various confessions; likewise that the editors of the 
Book of Concord placed the Ecumenical Creeds at the head of all 
the other confessions. These placements are not at all accidental, 
The position of the Ecumenical Creeds in the Book of Concord 
reflects more than a justifiable effort to maintain a chronological 
sequence; it indicates that the Lutheran Confessors regarded the 
doctrine of God as basic and giving value to all other doctrines. 


The doctrine of God was not in controversy at the time of the 
Reformation nor in the Lutheran church during the controversies 
which led to the adoption of the Formula of Concord. As a matter 
of fact, if the battles for the true doctrine regarding the Holy 
Trinity had not been fought and won in their days by the church, 
the church itself would have ceased to exist, for the church is built 
on Peter’s Trinitarian confession: “Thou art the Christ, the Son 
of the living God” (Matt.16:16). There we have the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost, who, proceeding from the Father 
and the Son, anointed the Son to be the Christ. Jesus said: “Blessed 
art thou, Simon Bar-jona; for flesh and blood hath not revealed it 
unto thee, but My Father which is in heaven” (v.17). If Peter at 
that time was not fully aware of the theological and soteriological 
implications of his confession at Caesarea Philippi, he had mani- 
festly become aware of them by the time of his appearance in the 
residence of Cornelius at the Caesarea on the Mediterranean coast, 
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where he declared: “God anointed Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy 
Ghost and with power; who went about doing good and healing 
all that were oppressed of the devil; for God was with Him” 
(Acts 10:38). 

The clearest statement regarding the doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity in its soteriological setting came from the lips of the risen 
Lord, who was about to leave to His disciples the task of confessing 
Him. He said: “Go ye, therefore, and teach [make disciples of] 
all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost” (Matt. 28:19). The Lutheran Con- 
fessions take note of the battles which were fought in defense of 
the doctrine here proclaimed by Christ. They name and reject the 
errorists (Augsburg Confession, Art. 1; Formula of Concord, 
Epitome, VIII). The Lutheran Confessors had merely to demon- 
strate that they were on the side of the victorious Trinitarians. 

From the day of its birth the church had remained fully conscious 
of its Trinitarian foundation. It matters little whether or not 
St. Ambrose intoned the Te Deum at the time of the baptism of 


St. Augustine and sang it alternately with him. As a matter of fact, 
the Te Dewm has been sung as a hymn in honor of the Holy 
Trinity for many centuries. In exalted strains it chants the church’s 
worship of the Holy Trinity. The church has never ceased to find 
new modes of similar worship in hymns. Its author has long been 
forgotten, but the following Trinitarian hymn, now more than 
a thousand years old, still lives: 


O Pater sancte, mitis atque pie, 

O Iesu Christe, Fili venerande, 

Paracliteque Spiritus o alme, 
Deus aeterne, 


Trinitas sancta unitasque firma, 

Deitas vera, bonitas immensa, 

Lux angelorum, salus orphanorum, 
Spesque cunctorum, 


Serviunt tibi cuncta, quae creasti; 

Te tuae cunctae laudant creaturae; 

Nos quoque tibi psallimus devoti; 
Tu nos exaudi. 
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The church of the Reformation joined in singing that hymn, as 
does the church today, praising the Triune God with exultant voice: 


To the all-ruling Triune God be glory! 

Highest and Greatest, help Thou our endeavor; 

We, too, would praise Thee, giving honor worthy 
Now and forever (stanza 4). 


(The Lutheran Hymnal, No. 240) 


Five hundred years after the writing of this hymn, the church 
chanted the litany, later revised by Luther: 


God the Father be our Stay, 

Oh, let us perish never! 

Cleanse us from our sins, we pray, 
And grant us life forever. 

Keep us from the Evil One; 
Uphold our faith most holy, 
Grant us to trust Thee solely 
With humble hearts and lowly. 
Let us put God’s armor on, 

With all true Christians running 
Our heavenly race and shunning 
The devil’s wiles and cunning. 
Amen, Amen, this be done; 

So sing we Hallelujah! (Ibid., No. 247.) 


The second stanza begins with the words: “Jesus Christ, be Thou 
our Stay”; the third addresses the Holy Ghost. The content of all 
three stanzas is the same; the repetition of the same content 
expresses the unity of the Trinity in Essence and in its soteriological 
activity. Finally, Luther’s metrical paraphrase of the Nicene Creed, 
“We all believe in one true God ... We all believe in Jesus 
Christ . . . We all confess the Holy Ghost,” sung by Luther's 
followers to this day, shows that the Church of the Reformation 
and its defenders likewise lived by faith in the Triune God. In view 
of that faith it is obvious why the Lutheran Confessions are a sacred 
doxology in praise of the Triune God. 


Accordingly the Book of Concord manifests its Trinitarian em- 
phasis by placing the three Ecumenical Creeds at the head of all 
other Confessions. The Reformation did not disrupt nor yet 
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diminish the Christian worship of the Triune God. Likewise, in 
accord with the unbroken worship of the Holy Trinity, each of the 
early particular Lutheran symbols gives the article on God priority 


by putting it in first place, thereby stressing the importance of the 
doctrine of God in their total doctrinal structure. 

The Augsburg Confession confesses the true Trinitarian faith and 
rejects all heresies in Article I, “Of God,” declaring: 

“Our churches, with common consent, do teach that the decree 
of the Council of Nicaea concerning the Unity of the Divine 
Essence and concerning the Three Persons is true and to be believed 
without any doubting; that is to say, there is one Divine Essence 
which is called and which is God: eternal, without body, without 
parts, of infinite power, wisdom, and goodness, the Maker and 
Preserver of all things, visible and invisible; and yet there are three 
Persons, of the same essence and power, who also are coeternal, 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. And the term ‘person’ 
they use as the Fathers have used it, to signify, not a part or quality 
in another, but that which subsists of itself.” This Confession 
placed the Evangelicals into the Nicene tradition. To emphasize 
this fact, they continued by condemning all the heresies to the 
contrary, past and present, stating: “They condemn all heresies 
which have sprung up against this article, as the Manichaeans, 
who assumed two principles, one Good and the other Evil; also the 
Valentinians, Arians, Eunomians, Mohammedans, and all such. 
They condemn also the Samosatenes, old and new, who, contending 
that there is but one Person, sophistically and impiously argue that 
the Word and the Holy Ghost are not distinct Persons, but that 
‘Word’ signifies a spoken word, and ‘Spirit’ signifies motion created 
in things.” This article left no doubt regarding the position of the 
Evangelicals with respect to the doctrine of God. 

Inasmuch as the adversaries approved the First Article of the 
Augsburg Confession, Melanchthon did not find it necessary to 
defend it in the Apology. Nevertheless, in view of its basic im- 
portance, he repeated it in essence, reaffirming the faith of the 
Evangelicals in this fundamental doctrine and repeating that those 
who think otherwise are outside of the church of Christ. 

The Smalcald Articles likewise place the doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity at the head of all the others, presenting it in the four 
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articles of the First Part. Luther justifies his brief treatment of this 
doctrine with the explanation that “concerning these articles there 
is no contention or dispute, since we on both sides confess them. 
Therefore it is not necessary now to treat further of them.” It is 
significant that Luther, in Article IV, refers not only to the Creed 
of the Apostles and that of St. Athanasius, but also to “the Cate- 
chism in common use for children.” Both of Luther’s Catechisms 
had indeed been in common use for a number of years, preceding 
even the Augsburg Confession by a year. 

Inasmuch as the Catechisms were intended for instruction, they 
avoid the technical terminology of the theologians. Luther kept 
the laity in mind and — the poorly indoctrinated clergy! The doc- 
trines of the Christian faith had to be presented in a clear and 
simple manner. Nevertheless Luther presented every salient part 
and purpose of the doctrine of God. In his explanation of the 
First Article of the Creed in the Small Catechism he speaks of God; 
he mentions neither Jesus Christ nor the Holy Ghost. In the 
explanation of the Second Article he mentions Jesus Christ and 
the Father; he does not mention the Holy Ghost. In his explanation 
of the Third Article he mentions Jesus Christ and the Holy Ghost; 
he makes no mention of the Father. Thus the explanation of the 
Second Article binds all three Articles into a single unit. All three 
are firmly interwoven. No two will form a true and complete 
pattern without the third. Luthet’s explanation of the Apostles’ 
Creed is like a tripod, which falls if one foot is removed. Neither 
tritheites nor Sabellians can find much comfort in Luther’s Small 
Catechism or in any of the other Lutheran confessions. 

In a discourse on the Holy Trinity, delivered about the time his 
Catechisms were first published or shortly thereafter, Luther says: 
“When the learned men debate with the heretics, they must read 
the Gospel according to John and the Letters of Paul, which say 
that there is only one God, but that God nevertheless is such 
a Being that the Father has a Son who is true God with Him, 
that is, who is in Him. Here there is no separation as between 
God and His creatures, but God is truly in Him. We are taught 
the divine essence has this form: Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are 
one God, and there is no God but this one, the God of three Persons, 
undivided and of the same essence, yes, undivided, though it must 
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be said that there are three distinct Persons and that they have one 
and the same name and activity. John 5 [v.21] Christ says: 
‘For as the Father raiseth up the dead and quickeneth them, even 
so the Son quickeneth whom He will.’ These words powerfully 
prove that the Son is God; for to Him belongs the function of 
raising the dead. The Jews understood this to mean that He made 
Himself equal with God. Hence they wished to stone Him. To have 
life in one’s self is the characteristic of one who is God. In this 
way the Spirit, too, raises the dead, as St. Paul says [Rom. 8:11]: 
‘If the Spirit of Him that raised up Jesus from the dead dwell in 
you, He that raised up Christ from the dead shall also quicken 
your mortal bodies by His Spirit that dwelleth in you.’ Satan is 
able to kill, but to make alive and to create is not in the power 
of the devils, the angels, or any other creature.” * Referring to the 
adversaries of the doctrine of the Trinity, Luther says: “These 
potentates are dead and gone, but the article of faith which was 
buffeted and wounded has remained and will remain. Hence let 
this be your foundation: I believe in Father, Son, and Holy Spirit 
for the sake of eternal life, the resurrection of the body, and the 


forgiveness of sin; I expect these things from Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit.” (Ibid., p.325.) Here we find the same emphasis on 
the three Persons in one divine Essence as in the Catechisms; 
but also, be it added, Luther’s profound and practical interest in 
the soteriological aspect of the Trinitarian doctrine. 


In his Catechisms Luther placed the Commandments in the 
First Chief Part and the Creed in the Second. He had good prac- 
tical and soundly theological reasons for doing so. The teaching 
of the Law must precede the teaching of the Gospel. In following 
the historical sequence, Luther, however, did not have to surrender 
the pre-eminence of the doctrine of God to the Law. He explained 
the First Commandment, which forbids the worship of false gods, 
by declaring: “We should fear, love, and trust in God above all 
things.” He was thinking of the true, Triune God, for in the 
Large Catechism he says: “Therefore it is the intent of this Com- 
mandment to require true faith and trust of the heart, which settles 


* Predigten D. Martin Luthers auf Grund von Nachschriften Georg Roerers 
und Anton Lauterbachs, bearbeitet von Georg Buchwald, C. Bertelsmann, 1925, 
translated by W. Arndt in CONCORDIA THEOLOGICAL MONTHLY, XIX, 323 f. 
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upon the only true God and clings to Him alone.” He was also 
thinking of the saving God, in whom we must believe and trust. 
This God is not only the Creator and Preserver of earthly things, 
but the God who gives us “all necessaries of both temporal and 
eternal things.” Accordingly the God of the First Commandment 
is the Triune God, including the Person of Jesus Christ the Re- 
deemer and that of the Holy Spirit the Sanctifier. Here, too, 
Luther could have said, as he explains in his exposition of the 
Gospel according to St. John: “St. John strengthens and confirms 
our faith, so that we are certain that the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost are three different Persons, but not three different gods; 
but there is one God. Hence we Christians worship only a single 
God, having this advantage above all Jews, Heathen, and Turks, 
that we alone know God rightly and truly.” (St.Louis, VII, 
2153 £.) 


The First Article of the Apostles’ Creed speaks of God the 
Father Almighty. In his explanation of this Article Luther speaks 
of God who has made me and all creatures; he does not call Him 
Father. However, at the close he does say: “And all this purely 
out of fatherly, divine goodness and mercy.” Hence Luther is 


speaking of God the Father, who is doing all those good things 
mentioned in the explanation of the First Article. He is thinking 
in terms of the Triune God also in the explanation of this Article. 
It is important to remember that Luther knows of no divine Father 
apart from God’s Son, the Lord Jesus Christ. At the same time his 
thinking embraces God the Holy Spirit, who proceeds from the 
Father and the Son. Let us hear Luther himself in this matter. 
In his explanation of the Third Article in the Large Catechism 
he says: “Behold, here you have the entire divine essence, will, and 
work depicted most exquisitely in quite short and yet rich words, 
wherein consists all our wisdom, which surpasses and exceeds the 
wisdom, mind, and reason of all men. ... Here in all three Articles 
He has Himself revealed and opened the deepest abyss of His 
paternal heart and of His unutterable love. For He has created us 
for this very object, that He might redeem and sanctify us; and in 
addition to giving and imparting to us everything in heaven and ° 
upon earth, He has given to us even His Son and the Holy Ghost, 
by whom to bring us to Himself. For . . . we could never attain 
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to the knowledge of the grace and favor of the Father except 
through the Lord Christ, who is a mirror of the paternal heart, 
outside of whom we see nothing but an angry and terrible Judge. 
But of Christ we could know nothing either, unless it had been 
revealed by the Holy Ghost.” Luther therefore does not think of 
God as the Father merely, because He created us, but rather 
because He created us to redemption and sanctification. Again we 
see Luther’s soteriological interest in the doctrine of the Trinity. 
He regards the First Article as fully integrated with the Second 
and the Third. His concept of God is in full accord with the 
Augsburg Confession: “There is one divine Essence which is called 
and which is God: eternal, without body, without parts, of infinite 
power, wisdom, and goodness, the Maker and Preserver of all things, 
visible and invisible; and yet there are three Persons, of the same 
essence and power, who also are coeternal, the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost”! In the Smalcald Articles (The First Part) 
he says: “Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, three distinct Persons in one 
divine Essence and Nature, are one God, who has created heaven 
and earth. . . . The Father is begotten of no one; the Son of the 
Father; the Holy Ghost proceeds from Father and Son.” 

The Apology and the Formula of Concord are in harmony with 
Luther's thinking. The Apology (Article IV, 67), referring to 
Rom. 1:16 and 10:17, insists that “God cannot be apprehended 
except through the Word.” This means, as the Augsburg Con- 
fession (Article XX, 24) puts it: “Now he that knows that he 
has a Father gracious to him through Christ, truly knows God; 
he knows also that God cares for him, and calls upon God; 
in a word, he is not without God, as the heathen.” The Formula 
of Concord (Thorough Declaration, VII) speaks of the Son as 
“this true, almighty Lord, our Creator and Redeemer, Jesus Christ.” 
It is obvious that the Lutheran Confessions fully endorse the Creed 
of Athanasius when it declares: “Whosoever will be saved, before 
all things it is necessary that he hold the catholic faith. Which 
faith except everyone do keep whole and undefiled, without doubt 
he shall perish everlastingly. And the catholic faith is this, that 
we worship one God in Trinity and Trinity in Unity; neither con- 
founding the Persons nor dividing the Substance. For there is one 
Person of the Father, another of the Son, and another of the Holy 
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Ghost. But the Godhead of the Father, of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost is all one.” In order to avoid any misunderstanding 
of the term persona by equating it with txdotaotc, or substantia, 
on the one hand, or, on the other hand, with xQdowxov, or mask, 
the Augsburg Confession (Article 1) defines Person in the ancient 
terms as guod proprie subsistit. 

Lutheran dogmatics defines soteriology as “the doctrine of Holy 
Scripture concerning the application and appropriation of the merits 
of Christ to the individual sinner, whereby the sinner is led to the 
actual possession and enjoyment of the blessings which Christ has 
procured for all mankind” (Theological Quarterly, IV, 385). This 
definition presupposes the doctrine of the Trinity; for the doctrine 
of the Trinity is essential to the appropriation of Christ’s merits and 
the salvation of mankind, inasmuch as eternal salvation is a gift 
which rests upon the grace of the Father, whose gift is offered, 
in turn, through the atoning death of the Son, Jesus Christ, and is 
imparted to men through the regenerating and renewing work of 
the Holy Spirit. “If there is no Trinity, then there is no eternal 
Son of God, no incarnation of the Son of God in the fullness of 
time, no vicarious atonement, no justification by faith, no peace 


with God through our Lord Jesus Christ” (Francis Pieper, Chris- 
tian Dogmatics, I, 463). Without the doctrine of the Trinity the 
Lutheran Confessions would therefore be sterile and meaningless. 


In this connection Edmund Schlink points up two noteworthy 
facts. He reminds the reader that the Triune God has not yet been 
comprehended if “three Persons, of the same essence” are con- 
fessed (A.C. IX), but not the works of these three Persons in 
creation, redemption, and sanctification. Again, that the Triune 
God is not comprehended, if He is taught without the proper dis- 
tinction between Law and Gospel (Theologie der lutherischen 
Bekenntnisschriften, pp. 103f.). If, indeed, the Triune God can 
be comprehended only in the light of the Gospel, He must be 
either obscured or completely lost whenever Law and Gospel 
are mixed. 

The import of the Trinitarian doctrine in the Lutheran Con- 
fessions lends particular significance to Luther’s Morning and 
Evening Prayers, which are a part of these Confessions. In his 
instruction how the head of the family should teach his household 
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to bless themselves in the morning and in the evening, Luther says: 
“In the morning, when you rise, you shall bless yourself with the 
holy cross and say: In the name of God the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. Amen. Then, kneeling or standing, repeat the Creed and 
the Lord’s Prayer. If you choose, you may, in addition, say this 
little prayer: I thank Thee, my heavenly Father, through Jesus 
Christ, Thy dear Son,” etc. Here we have not only a prayer, but 
a true confession of faith in the Holy Trinity and in the works of 
the Triune God — all considered in the light of the Gospel, under 
the sign of the cross. Thus these two little prayers represent the 
theology of all Lutheran Confessions, which were, one and all, 
written and now are confessed in the name of God the Father, 
God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost: the Creator, the Redeemer, 
the Sanctifier. “This is the catholic faith; which except a man 
believe faithfully and firmly, he cannot be saved.” 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Ep. NOTE: Discussion outlines of this article will be sent gratis upon 
request. Address: 
Concordia Theological Monthly 
Concordia Publishing House 
3558 S. Jefferson, St. Louis 18, Mo. 





The Message of Law and Gospel 
in the Old Testament 


By ALFRED VON ROHR SAUER 


N treating this topic the writer purposes to approach his task 
neither from the systematic, nor from the historical, nor from 
the practical point of view. He intends to let the Scriptures 

of the Old Testament speak for themselves. In fact, he will restrict 
the scope of his work by directing the reader’s attention not to 
the entire Old Testament, but rather chiefly to the Prophets and 
Psalms; not to all the Prophets and poets, but chiefly to the 
Prophets of the eighth and seventh centuries B.C. and to those 
poets who sing especially about God’s judgment and grace. 

That the essence of the proclamation of the Old Testament is 
a message of judgment and grace becomes evident when one looks 
at a number of its key concepts. The concept of the Law (torah) 
is not used only of the accusing and condemning portions of God's 
revelation, but is frequently used to designate the complete rev- 
elation of God in both its judgment and mercy aspects. In the 
vision of universal peace in Is. 2:3 the Prophet sees the Law going 
forth out of Zion and the Word of the Lord going forth from 
Jerusalem. By the simple rule of parallelism it becomes evident 
that in this verse Law and Word, or Law and revelation are iden- 
tical. That the Law sometimes means the entire message of God's 
truth is also indicated in Jeremiah’s prophecy of the new covenant. 
There the Lord’s promise to put His Law in the inward parts, into 
the hearts of His people, involves not merely the Sinaitic legisla- 
tion, but the Word in both its judging and promising aspects, the 
whole Word whereby the new covenant will be established and 
maintained (Jer. 31:33). 

What holds true of the Law also applies to the great concept 
of the glory of the Lord. At the first appearance of this phenom- 
enon in Exodus 3 and at every subsequent manifestation, including 
the climactic vision in Luke 2, it became evident that the holy 
God was coming down to confront man, not only as a Judge, but 
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also as a Deliverer. The consuming fire and the cheering rainbow 
of Ezekiel 1 were the twin symbols which indicated that God was 
approaching man not only in wrath but also in mercy. Again, the 
concept of the Word of God itself involves both a destructive 
and a healing side. The Word that was like a consuming fire 
within Jeremiah when he tried to put it out of his thoughts 
(Jer.20:9) was the same Word which had a power to refresh 
and revive comparable to that of the rain and the snow, which 
accomplished the pleasure of God and succeeded in carrying out 
His salutary purposes (Is. 55:10, 11). 

The Word of God not only has such a two-pronged theme, it 
also speaks to man about a God who comes both in wrath and 
in love. It speaks of the beginning of God's hatred for His people 
in connection with Gilgal and the wickedness of their doings there 
(Hos.9:15); but it also speaks of the beginning of His love for 
them when they were His little children and He called them out 
of Egypt (Hos. 11:1). In His wrath the Lord had in mind to give 
up Ephraim and to deliver him to a doom like that of Admah 
and Zeboim; yet His heart was so stirred by love for His unworthy 
people that He decided against executing His judgment (Hos. 
11:8,9). God did bring all that great evil upon His people which 
in His wrath He had threatened to bring; but He also gave them 
the assurance that He would bring upon them all the good which 
He had promised them (Jer. 32:42). 

The servant is no better than his master, and so the Lord’s 
ministers and messengers are called upon to follow the pattern 
of their divine Lord by including both themes in their teaching: 
judgment and deliverance. When the Lord put His words in 
Jeremiah’s mouth and appointed him to be a Prophet of nations 
and kingdoms, He outlined a dual program for his ministry. On 
the one hand he was to tear out and to pull down, to destroy and 
to ruin; on the other hand his work was to be crowned by a 
salutary program of building and planting (Jer. 1:9, 10). Israel 
as a people, as the Lord’s instrument for conveying His will to 
mankind, was to function in this same dual capacity. In one phase 
of its activity the remnant of Jacob was to be like a lion among 
the flocks of nations, who would pounce upon them and tear them 
to pieces so that there would be no hope of deliverance. But that 
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same remnant of Jacob was also to be in the midst of many people 
as a refreshing dew from the Lord, as showers that revive the 
grass and thus bring new life and hope (Micah 5:7,8). 

While both wrath and mercy thus form part of the message 
of the Old Testament, it is also evident that mercy will prevail, 
that the Lord’s final purpose is to save and not to destroy. This 
becomes evident, on the one hand, in the amount of time which 
the Scripture record associates with these two phases of God’s 
activity. The whole idea of wrath and vengeance in the Old 
Testament is associated with the concept of a day. The Day of 
the Lord is the keynote of the judgment message in Amos 5:18 
and Is.2:12. But whereas the Lord speaks of only a day of ven- 
geance, He can tell His people about a whole year of redemption 
(Is.63:4). There will be not merely a day, but an acceptable 
year in which the good tidings of salvation will be preached 
(Is.61:2). The Psalmist points out that the anger of the Lord 
lasts for a moment, but that a whole lifetime is spent in His grace 
and favor (Ps.30:5). The Lord tells Israel, His reinstated wife, 
that He forsook her for a moment, that He hid His face from her 
in a sudden overflowing of wrath; yet He assures her of His love 
and mercy that will endure to eternity (Is.54:8). 


After this preliminary survey the reader's attention is directed 
to a more detailed discussion of the message of Law and Gospel 
in the Old Testament. 


I 


THE OLD TESTAMENT SPEAKS OF THE DEMANDS AND 
JUDGMENTS OF GOD 
FROM WHICH MAN CANNOT ESCAPE 


The demands and judgments of God are essentially an accusation 
of sin. Because Israel was the only nation which God had known, 
therefore her offenses against God were all the more serious (Amos 
3:2). Because of those offenses she forfeited her status as God's 
chosen people, so that the Prophet was constrained to tell her she 
was no better in God’s sight than the Ethiopians, Assyrians, or the 
Philistines (Amos 9:7). The Lord said that He had a controversy 
with His people because there was no truth nor mercy nor knowl- 
edge of God in the land (Hosea 4:1). He charged Israel with 
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bringing disaster and destruction upon herself because she failed 
to turn to Him for help (Hosea 13:9). The people were bidden 
to search the streets of Jerusalem to see whether one just man 
might be found (Jer.5:1). Micah received the power from God 
to declare Jacob’s transgression unto him (3:8), and Jeremiah 
indicted the people on God’s behalf because they said they had 
no sin (2:35). 

In its ultimate stage this accusation of sin includes the hardening 
of the people’s hearts. The Prophet was bidden to make the heart 
of his people fat so that they might not repent of their sins and 
be saved (Is.6:10). A spirit of deep sleep was imposed upon them 
to prevent their turning away from their sins (Is. 29:10). Because 
they were obdurate and vexed God's Holy Spirit, that Spirit was 
made to be their enemy and opposed them (Is.63:10). Such 
withdrawal of the Holy Spirit in turn was recognized by the 
Psalmist as the equivalent of spiritual death (Ps.51:11). 

Divine judgment upon sin is pictured in the Old Testament in 
various symbols and illustrations that are taken from everyday 
life. Amos sees the vision of the plumb line which the farmer is 
using to repair his stone fences in the off season, and the Lord tells 
him that the plumb line is indicative of strict justice which will 
be exercised upon His people (7:8). The girdle is used by Jeremiah 
to indicate how closely God has attached His people to Himself. 
But the Lord has the Prophet ruin his girdle as a lesson to the 
people that they will be subject to a similar destruction (Jer. 13: 
10,11). Jeremiah is bidden to smash an earthen bottle as a sign 
that the people and their city will be broken (19:10,11) and is 
told to put a yoke upon his neck to indicate that the Lord has 
placed Israel and her neighbors under the dominion of the king 
of Babylon (27:2). 

The Prophets love to use pictures from nature to illustrate the 
Lord’s judgment. Hosea visualizes the Lord coming as a destructive 
moth and lion (5:12,14). Isaiah sees his people stricken by the 
Lord like grass and flowers that wither and fade after the desert 
wind has passed over them (40:7,8). According to Amos, the 
Day of the Lord will be like a man escaping from a lion and 
meeting a bear in his path (5:19). The Lord’s coming, Micah 
says, will be like a violent thunderstorm in which the hills melt 
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and the valleys are torn asunder (Micah 1:3,4). Jerusalem will 
be plowed like a field and will be made like a heap of stones 
(Micah 3:12). In another context the daughter of Zion is bidden 
to arise and thresh the nations because the Lord has given her 
horns of iron and hoofs of brass (Micah 4:13). 

Human relations is another area from which pictures of divine 
judgment are taken. The names of Hosea’s children are symbols 
of wrath and punishment: Jezreel, God-scatters; Lo Ruchama, 
No-mercy; Lo Ammi, Not-my-people (Hos. 1:4,6,9). Judgment 
is inflicted by the punitive hand of God, which is still stretched 
out (Is.9:12), which is upon the sinner day and night like a club 
that is ready to strike him (Ps.32:4). Isaiah is bidden to walk 
barefoot and partly naked for three years to indicate that the 
enemies will be carried into captivity with such bare feet and 
bodies (Is. 20:3,4). Israel’s ruin is compared to the falling of a 
virgin who will not be able to rise again (Amos 5:2). The de- 
ptaved women of the Northern Kingdom are told that the Lord 
will come like a fisherman to pick them up with fishhooks (by 
their posteriors?) and carry them into captivity (Amos 4:2). 
Jeremiah is forbidden to marry and to have children as a sign 
that as part of the judgment all wives and children will die of 
disease; he is forbidden to go into any house of mourning as a sign 
that in the judgment no one will be mourned; he is forbidden 
to attend any happy celebration as a sign that the Lord in His 
judgment will take away the voice of joy and jubilation (16:1-9). 
The proud king Jehoiakim, who made life so miserable for Jer- 
emiah, is condemned to be buried like an ass, a particular token 
of ignominy and shame (Jer. 22:19). 

Additional pictures have to do with figures of speech which 
were used by the Prophets to intensify their message of judgment. 
The play on words is used most effectively by Micah in His an- 
nouncement of judgment on the little towns of Judah. He sees 
the enemy invading the Judean territory and uses the names of 
a number of towns in Judah to illustrate various phases of the 
judgment that will come upon them. Although the city of Gad 
means “Tell Town,” reporters should not ¢e// there how wretched 
the situation is in Jerusalem. Baca may mean “Weep Town,” but 
people ought not to weep there, otherwise the enemy will note 
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in what distress the city is. Ophrah means “Dust Town”; its people 
will therefore roll themselves in the dust as a sign of mourning 
(Micah 1:10). The city of Saphir may mean “Fair Town,” yet its 

ople are warned that they will fare forth with their shame un- 
covered. Although Zaanan means “Stir Town,” its people are warned 
that they should not dare to stir to help any fugitives who might 
seek refuge there. Bethezel may mean “Near Town,” yet there will 
be such wailing there that it will take away the courage of any 
refugees nearby who might appeal to it for help (Micah 1:11). 
Lachish suggests the name “Run Town” because the people will 
harness fast rwnners (horses) to their chariots in order to escape 
from the enemy (Micah 1:13). Achzib is called “Cheat Town” 
because it will cheat the kings of Israel who come there in search 
of further manpower for their armies (Micah 1:14). Thus Micah 
used a series of “puns” in order to emphasize the imminent 
judgment which would overtake these Judean towns. 

Other Prophets devised word plays. During the reign of King 
Shallum the Prophet Hosea announced that shillum, ie., the time 
of divine visitation, had come upon Israel (9:7). When the Lord 
asked Jeremiah what he saw, the Prophet answered, “I see a 
shaged,” ie., an almond branch. Then the Lord told him that 
He (the Lord) was like that shaged, for He was a shoged, ice. 
a Waker, a Watcher, who would see to it that His Word of judg- 
ment would be fulfilled (Jer. 1:11,12). In his vision of the basket 
of summer fruit Amos used what has been called “the most fateful 
pun in history.” The Lord said, “What do you see, Amos?” And 
he said, “A gayiz,” ie., a basket of summer fruit! The Lord said, 
“This means that the end (gez) is come upon My people Israel” 
(Amos 8:2). 

A word needs to be said at this point with regard to the con- 
fusion of judgment and grace in a number of important passages 
of the Old Testament. The exegete has devices at his disposal 
which may be used to change a message of mercy and love into 
one of judgment and doom. Use has indeed been made of these 
devices. The familiar words of Isaiah 1:18: “Though your sins 
be as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow,” have been made to 
mean exactly the opposite, namely, by putting the statement in 
the form of a question, to wit: “Though your sins be as scarlet, 
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shall they be as white as snow? Never!” Both Wellhausen and 
Guthe advocated the question form in this passage. Duhm and 
Marti give this beautiful mercy message a cynical or ironical slant 
as if it stated: “Though your sins be as scarlet, you, of course, 
know how to make lambs out of yourselves by changing them into 
white snow.”* In Hos.11:9 the Lord states very clearly: “I will 
not execute the fierceness of Mine anger, I will not return to destroy 
Ephraim.” Here, too, the meaning of the passage has been reversed 
by reading it as a question: “Shall I not execute the fierceness of 
My anger? Shall I not return to destroy Ephraim? Certainly,” 
Marti and Hoelscher chose such a question form.? In Hos. 13:14 
the Lord states: “I will ransom them from the power of the grave; 
I will redeem them from death.” Most interpreters today are of 
the opinion that this statement must be changed into a question, 
to wit: “Shall I redeem them from Sheol? Shall I save them from 
death? Surely not.”* Despite the fact that in 1 Cor. 15:55 Paul 
quotes this passage with a merciful connotation, it is argued that 
the question form is imperative because the verse closes with the 
negative clause, “Mercy is hid from Mine eyes.” If mercy is hid, 
then it must be certain that the Lord will not redeem. That the 


Prophet, however, can shift abruptly from a theme of mercy to one 
of judgment is evident in numerous passages in the Prophets and 
Psalms. After Isaiah, e.g., had shifted from a theme of judgment 
to a message of mercy in his parables of the sower and the thresher 
(ch.28), he added the statement: “This also [mercy] cometh 
forth from the Lord of Hosts, which is wonderful in counsel” 
(Is. 28:29). 


Metathesis, i.e., the exchange of letters within a word, is another 
device that is used to change a hopeful passage into one of judg- 
ment. Of the Day of the Lord Jeremiah states that it will be 
a great day, the like of which there has not been before, and it 
will be a time of distress for Jacob, but he will be delivered from 
it (yiwwashe'a). By merely interchanging the waw and the shin 
the last clause is made to mean, not that Jacob will be delivered, 
but merely that he cries for help (yeshawwa', Jer.30:7).4 This 
is especially confusing because the passage is thus deprived of the 
dual theme of judgment and grace, which is usually associated 
with the Day of the Lord. 
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The reason for changing mercy passages into judgment passages 
is the fact that many scholars argue that the Hebrew Prophets were 
only messengers of doom and not of grace and mercy. This view 
is based on passages like Jer.26:18, in which Micah is quoted 
as saying, “Zion shall be plowed like a field.” It is alleged that 
this statement covers all of Micah’s message, in other words, that 
there was no room for grace and mercy in his program. Similarly 
when Hananiah opposed Jeremiah and said that the Babylonian 
Captivity would be over in two years, Jeremiah answered him: 
“The prophets that have been before me and before thee of old 
prophesied . . . of war and of evil and of pestilence. The prophet 
which prophesieth of peace, when the word of the prophet shall 
come to pass, then shall the prophet be known, that the Lord hath 
truly sent him” (28:8,9). This certainly indicates that the prophets 
were primarily messengers of doom, but it does not preclude the 
fact that they also had a message of divine love for their hearers. 
The deletion of Amos 9 and Micah 4 and 5 is deemed necessary 
largely also because these two men elsewhere preach only mes- 
sages of doom. 

The Old Testament speaks of efforts to escape from God’s 
judgments, but it stamps these efforts as futile. In the vision of 
the destruction of the sanctuary Amos says that none shall escape 
the wrath of the Lord. If they dig their way down into Sheol, His 
hand will reach down for them; if they vault up to heaven, He 
will get them from there; if they hide on the top of Mount Carmel, 
He will take them thence; if they dive to the depths of the sea, 
He will send the serpent there to bite them (Amos 9:1-4). The 
author of Psalm 139 is so impressed by the distance between him- 
self and his Creator that he feels the impulse to try to get away. 
But he realizes only too well that any such effort cannot avail: 
If he mounts up to the heavens, the Lord is there; if he makes his 
bed in Sheol, the Lord is there; if he accompanies the sun from its 
rising in the east to its setting in the west, the hand of the Lord 
will constantly have a hold on him; if he tries to draw the cover 
of darkness about him, night itself will not be dark enough to 
hide him from the Lord (Ps. 139:7-12). The Lord does not want 
to be known only as a God who is near; He is also a God whose 
control extends to the greatest distances; because He fills the 
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heavens and the earth, therefore man cannot escape from Him 
(Jer. 23:23, 24). 

At times Jeremiah felt so depressed by the messages of doom 
which he was to proclaim that he decided to put the thoughts of 
God out of his mind and not to preach any longer in His name. 
But then he experienced such a burning fire within himself that 
he was unable to bear it and was on the verge of perishing. Thus 
the Lord showed him that as there was no escape from His judg. 
ment, so there was no escape from proclaiming that judgment 
(Jer. 20:9). The Psalmists are keenly aware of the fact that there 
is no possibility of the sinner’s escaping the judgment of God. 
This is shown very clearly in the penitential Psalms and their 
refrains: “If thou, Lord, shouldest mark iniquities, O Lord, who 
shall stand?” (Ps. 130:3); “Enter not into judgment with thy serv- 
ant: for in thy sight shall no man living be justified” (Ps. 143:2). 

A number of striking pictures are used to demonstrate the im- 
possibility of escape from the Lord’s judgment. In announcing 
Moab’s doom the Prophet compares him to a bundle of straw that 
is thrown into the pool of a dungpit and is trodden under. Picturing 
Moab in the dungpit as a swimmer stretching out his arms in an 
effort to keep himself above the surface, the Lord says that no 
matter how well he is able to swim, the Lord will nevertheless 
“duck” him under repeatedly until he stays down (Is. 25:10, 11). 
Of the enemies who try to escape the Lord’s judgment the Prophet 
says that their predicament is like that of a person lying in bed: 
the bed is too short for the man who stretches himself out upon it, 
and the cover is too small to wrap himself up in it. Thus he 
remains exposed and vulnerable (Is. 28:20). It is therefore obvious 
that the Prophets conceded no possibility of escape from the Lord’s 
wrath. 


Nor can we as a church today escape the demands and the 
judgments of the Holy God. His wrath is aroused by our many 
offenses against His will, by our lack of righteousness and mercy 
and knowledge of Him. He searches our churches the way He 
searched the streets of Jerusalem, and yet He cannot find even one 
man who is really righteous: He has bound us as closely to Him- 
self as a man’s belt fits about his waist, yet we have been guilty 
of loosing that band of love by our sins. 
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Therefore the judgment of the holy God will strike us as cer- 
tainly as it struck the obstinate people of old. Indeed modern 
instruments of divine judgment and destruction are far more 
gruesome than those of ancient times. The lion and the bear are 
tame compared to our twentieth-century agents of death. The sword 
and spear must give way to the supersonic jet plane and the in- 
creasingly lethal bombs that our civilization has brought forth. 


When the Lord’s judgment strikes, all of us will be subject to 
its severity and finality. Then our fair towns will be changed into 
weep towns and dust towns. No matter where we turn, God in 
His wrath will stand in the way to prevent our escape. The Day 
of Wrath is approaching! It may come on this very day! What 
shall we do then? Our only refuge is the grace and mercy which 
God offers us in Christ. To this we now direct our attention. 


II 


THE OLD TESTAMENT SPEAKS OF THE GRACE AND MERCY 
OF GoD TOWARD MAN 


In the Old Testament the thought of the Lord’s grace and 
mercy is closely connected with the idea of the remnant which 
will survive the Lord’s judgment. It has been contended, however, 
that the remnant concept is basically one of judgment and not of 
grace. It is argued that the Prophets wanted to show the com- 
pleteness of the destruction which was to come by stating that all 
that would be left of a great people would be a tiny remnant. 
The evidence certainly points to the fact that the destruction will 
be thorough and complete. Still there seems to be ample reason 
for regarding the remnant idea as essentially one of grace. In the 
disputed passage, Amos 5:15, the Prophet says that perhaps the 
Lord will be gracious to the remnant of Joseph. The close con- 
nection between grace and remnant in this passage certainly sug- 
gests an emphasis on mercy rather than on wrath. If it is argued 
that this passage is unlike Amos because Amos nowhere else refers 
to the remnant, then it must be said that there definitely are other 
remnant allusions in Amos. The Prophet says, e.g., that if a city 
goes out a thousand strong, it shall come back only a hundred 
strong; and if it goes out a hundred strong, it shall come back only 
ten strong (Amos 5:3). The word remnant is not used, but the 
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reference to the idea of sparing a few is obvious. At another point 
the Prophet speaks of a shepherd retrieving several shinbones and 
a piece of a lamb’s ear from the mouth of a lion; he adds that in 
a similar way only an insignificant part of the people of Israel will 
be rescued from the Lord’s punitive hands (Amos 3:12). It is, 
of course, true that there is no life in the two shinbones or the 
piece of an ear; but still the shepherd succeeds in recovering these 
portions of his lamb, be they ever so small. Thus the idea of saving 
a small number is the basic idea of the remnant in Amos. 

Isaiah speaks of the remnant in a similar vein. Israel would 
have been as bad off as Sodom and Gomorrah, the Prophet says, 
had not the Lord seen fit to spare a few people in the midst of the 
judgment (Is.1:9). Isaiah demonstrated his faith in the survival 
of the remnant by naming one of his boys Shear-jashub, which 
means: a remnant shall return (7:3). Those who will be left in 
Zion after the destruction of the Day of the Lord will be called 
holy, even everyone who is written among the living (Is. 4:3). 
Thus the holy survivors of the judgment will form the nucleus 
of the Lord’s future flock. That the remnant will be very small 
indeed is indicated by the Prophet's suggestion that if there be a 
tenth of the people left, that tenth in turn will be destroyed like 
a tree that is chopped down and only the remaining stump will 
be the living seed (Is.6:13). As there are only two or three 
olives left on the tree after the crop has been gathered, so there 
will be only a few people left who will survive the divine judg. 
ment (Is. 17:6). As one says of a cluster of grapes in which there 
is still some juice to be found: “Don’t destroy it, for there is a 
blessing in it,” so the Lord says that He will not destroy the grape 
cluster of Israel as long as there is a hope of finding at least some 
juice in it (Is. 65:8). 

In general, divine grace is described in the Old Testament as 
God’s favor and kindness to man. Receiving God’s favor is com- 
pared to the drawing of water from the wells of salvation. 
(Is. 12:3). Israel receives the assurance that she is to be con- 
forted by her Lord, that He is to speak over her heart the way a 
lover whispers to his beloved (Is.40:1,2). One of the favorite 
prophetic pictures of God’s favor is the picture of the shepherd 
and his flock. As the shepherd seeks and gathers the sheep that 
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have strayed from his fold, so the Lord will gather His own from 
all places where they have been dispersed (Ezek. 34:12). Such 
divine grace is a favor that is more stable and enduring than the 
mountains; these may totter and fall; but the Lord’s favor will 
never be removed (Is.54:10). As the heavens are higher than 
the earth, so the gracious ways and thoughts of God are far above 
those of men (Is.55:9). The Lord knows the thoughts which 
he thinks toward man, namely, plans for man’s good, rather than 
evil, that He may give him a future in which there is hope 
(Jer.29:11). The Lord’s joy in finding and favoring Israel is 
compared to the joy of the man who finds grapes in the wilder- 
ness and who discovers the first ripe fig in its season (Hos.9:10). 
The Lord looks upon Ephraim as a palm tree planted in a green 
meadow (Hos.9:13). 

Divine grace is also compared to various close relationships 
within the human family. The Lord said, e. g., that He loved His 
people the way a husband loves his wife (Is.54:5,6). That the 
wife, however, is unworthy of the love of her divine husband is 
shown by the symbolism of Hosea’s marriage. The Lord said to 
the Prophet: “Go, take a whore to wife” (Hos.1:2); “Go, love 
again an adulteress” (Hos.3:1). As Hosea loved Gomer despite 
her unworthiness, so the Lord loved His people despite their sins. 
He said that He would woo them again and lead them out into 
the desert and speak romantically to their hearts (Hos. 2:14). 
He promised to betroth His people forever in righteousness and 
justice, in grace and mercy and faithfulness, so that they in turn 
might know Him (Hos. 2:19, 20). 

The Lord’s favor is compared to the love of a mother. It may 
happen that a woman will forget and abandon her sucking infant; 
that is hardly conceivable, yet even if such a thing did happen, 
the Lord would never forget His own people (Is.49:15). The 
Lord says that He will comfort His people the way a person is 
comforted by his mother (Is.66:13). When the Psalmist prays, 
“Have mercy upon me, O God” (Ps. 51:1), he uses a word 
(choneni) which suggests the plaintive cry of the mother camel 
when she is separated from her young. Thus the tenderness of 
the Lord is compared to that of the mother camel. When the 
Psalmist says in the same verse, “According to the multitude of 
thy tender mercies,” he uses a word for mercy which is identical 
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with the word for a mother’s womb. This again suggests the idea 
that the poet is appealing to the love of God as to the love of 
a mother. 

The love of a father is the most common picture that is used 
in the Old Testament to describe the Lord’s favor and kindness, 
The depressed Israelites appeal to the Lord and say: “Doubtless 
Thou art our Father, though Abraham be ignorant of us . 
this has been Thy name from everlasting” (Is. 63:16). The people 
thought of God as their Father in whose hands they were as the 
clay that is molded by the potter (Is.64:8). God was so kindly 
disposed toward His children that in all of their affliction He, 
too, was afflicted out of sympathy for them (Is. 63:9). One of 
the most beautiful descriptions of a father’s love is found in the 
early verses of Hosea 11. There the Lord speaks of the affection 
which He showed His little boy when He taught him how to 
walk, when He took him upon His arm after he had stumbled, 
when He healed him after he bruised his little knees, when He 
led him on a leash of love, when He pressed the infant to His 
cheek, when He stooped down to give the little fellow his food 
(Hos.11:1-4). The Lord is a Father in whom the fatherless 
children find mercy; He loves them freely because His anger has 
been turned aside (Hos. 14:3,4). “Like as a father pitieth his 
children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear him” (Ps. 103:13). 
God thinks with kindness of Ephraim, His dear son, His favorite 
child; He remembers how lovingly He spoke to him; His heart 
breaks within Him, He must have mercy upon him (Jer. 31:20). 
He is anxious to give Ephraim the status of a son, He is eager 
to have Ephraim address Him as My Father; but Ephraim has 
become faithless as a treacherous wife (Jer. 3:19, 20). 

Divine grace as the forgiveness of sins is described in some of 
the most remarkable pictures in the Bible. God’s grace means 
that the Lord has “not dealt with us after our sins; nor rewarded 
us according to our iniquities” (Ps. 103:10). Grace means that 
though our sins are as red as crimson cloth, God will make them 
as white as snow; though they are as red as crimson itself, God 
will make them look like wool (Is.1:18). The glowing coal 
which the seraph placed on the Prophet’s tongue was a symbol 
that all of his sins had been purged away by the Lord’s grace 
(Is.6:6,7). When Hezekiah recovered from his illness, he re- 
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joiced that the Lord had been gracious to him by casting all of 
his sins behind His back (Is. 38:17). The Lord assured His people 
that He had swept away their transgressions like a cloud or a mist 
(Is.44:22). To be in God’s grace means to be clothed in the 
robe of God’s righteousness, which is comparable to the adornment 
of a bride (Is.61:10). 

Such divine favor cannot be achieved by human effort; it must 
be imputed to man by a divine act. The Lord told Noah that He 
looked upon him as a righteous man (Gen.7:1). The Psalmist 
calls that man blessed unto whom the Lord does not impute 
iniquity (Ps.32:2). Both Abraham and Moses prefaced their 
requests to the Lord with the words “If I have found grace in Thy 
sight” (Gen. 18:3; Ex. 33:13). 

Such forgiving grace is complete and sufficient. The Psalmist 
asserts that the Lord removes our transgressions as far away from 
us as the east is from the west, that His mercy toward those who 
fear Him is as great as the heaven is higher than the earth 
(Ps. 103:11,12). Micah sings the praises of the God of Israel, 
who is unlike every other god in this, that He casts the sins of 
His people into the depths of the sea (Micah 7:18,19). Jeremiah 
makes the forgiveness of sins one of the essential marks of the 
new covenant with Israel (Jer. 31:33, 34). 

Can it be said of divine grace that there is ever a condition 
attached to it? This question is raised because of a number of 
passages that occur especially in the Prophets. After Amos has 
admonished his people to seek the good that they may live, he 
adds that it may be that God will have mercy on the remnant of 
Joseph (5:15). When Moses takes the case of the Israelites before 
the Lord after the golden-calf incident, he tells the people that 
when he goes before the Lord, peradventure he will make atone- 
ment for their sins (Ex. 32:30). After urging his people to repent 
of their wickedness the king of Nineveh asks: Who knows whether 
God will repent and turn His anger away from them? (Jonah 3:9.) 
And from Joel comes the statement “Who knoweth if He will 
return and repent and leave a blessing?” (2:14). 

What is to be said about this “who knows”? this “perhaps”? 
this “maybe”? Does this word (Hebr., wai) imply conditional 
grace? Does it suggest that God might withhold His grace? It does 
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not seem likely that the Prophets were doubtful whether God 
would be gracious. By using this “perhaps” they wanted to show 
that God indeed was sure to be gracious, but that under no cir- 
cumstances would Israel deserve or merit such grace. The word 
“maybe” stresses the unworthiness of Israel rather than the un- 
certainty of God’s grace. No one has a right to the Lord’s grace, 
no one can lay a legitimate claim to it, no one can plead for a 
modified sentence, no one merits deferred or alleviated punishment. 
That and no more is what the Hebrew word wlai suggests.® 


Divine grace constantly in operation is called faithfulness. This 
is the uninterrupted activity of God’s favor and kindness toward 
men. It is not only of the Lord’s goodness that we do not perish, 
but it is reassuring to know that His mercy has no end, that it is 
new every morning, and that therefore God’s faithfulness is great 
(Lam. 3:22, 23). In his words to Israel Moses assures his people 
that the Lord is the faithful God who keeps mercy for a thousand 
generations (Deut.7:9). The shortest Psalm in the entire collec- 
tion speaks of the grace and truth of God which endures forever 
(Ps.117:2). The Lord appeared unto Jeremiah and assured him 


of His faithfulness, saying: “I have loved you with an everlasting 
love; therefore with loving-kindness have I drawn you” (Jer. 31:3). 


The purpose of divine grace is that God may be glorified by 
the God-fearing lives of His followers. The author of the De 
Profundis states confidently that there is forgiveness with the Lord 
so that as a result of this forgiveness men may live in pious fear 
of Him (Ps. 130:4). The theology of Psalm 51 is so sublime 
because the author pleads with God not only for the remission 
of past guilt, but also for the grace to lead a sanctified life in the 
future. He asks God for a heart that will be free from the love of 
all things, for a spirit that will serve God willingly without con- 
straint, for a spirit that will serve God steadily, consistently, with- 
out further lapses into sin. All of these prayers for a sanctified 
life are based on the Lord’s forgiveness (Ps.51:10-12). Even as 
Enoch walked with God (Gen. 5:24), as David walked after the 
Lord with all his heart (1 Kings 14:8), so it is the Lord’s will 
that His people should walk after Him (Hos.11:10). In the 
Old Testament version of the theme of the vine and the branches 
the Lord tells His people that after they have been restored and 
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forgiven, He will be to them like a green fir tree from which all 
of their fruit will be found (Hos. 14:8). 

It is a source of comfort to the church today that it is the rem- 
nant, that it is that small group which the Lord in His grace and 
mercy delivers from the terrible Day of Wrath. We should have 
been as bad off as Sodom and Gomorrah had not the Lord spared 
the few, the tenth part, the two or three olives or grapes that are 
left hanging. By the Lord’s favor we have been accepted as the 
flock of the Good Shepherd, as the bride of the beloved heavenly 
Bridegroom, as the dear children of a kind and affectionate heavenly 
Father. 

The church thus favored is the church fully forgiven. Our 
scarlet sins have been made white; sins that weighed heavily be- 
cause they were so near have been far removed. They are behind 
God’s back, they are in the depths of the sea, they are beyond east 
or west. There can be no question about that; there should be 
no fear that possibly God will not forgive our guilt. Just as little 
as we as a church merit the Lord’s forgiveness, as little as we can 
say that we have any right or any claim to His grace, so certain 
it is, on the other hand, that God has forgiven all the iniquity 
of our sin. 

He not only has forgiven us, He will continue to forgive and 
pardon His people in an endless display of His faithfulness. He 
bestows all of this grace in order to sanctify us in our daily life, 
to enable us to serve Him with a willing, steady spirit, to teach 
us to walk with Him and after Him in holy obedience. The 
question: How can God forgive? How can the holy God simply 
cancel guilt? will be taken up in the next section that has to do 
with the Servant of the Lord. 


St. Louis, Mo. (To be concluded) 
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Studies on the Swedish Gospels 


PALM SUNDAY JOHN 6:32-35 

Text and Central Thought.—“Rabbi, when camest Thou hither?” 
When? How? All was a mystery for the Jews. Jesus immediately 
attacked their carnal heart. The miraculous feeding of the five thousand 
had missed its purpose for them. Rebukingly Jesus said to them: 
“Verily, verily, I say unto you, Ye seek Me not because ye saw the 
miracles, but because ye did eat of the loaves and were filled. Labor 
not for the meat which perisheth, but for that meat which endureth 
unto everlasting life, which the Son of Man shall give unto you; for 
Him God the Father sealed.” The Jews cared not that He was their 
- Savior. All they were interested in was that He should be their bread 
king so that He could supply them with every earthly plenty and 
pleasure that they desired. Therefore Jesus exhorted them to labor 
for the salvation which He had earned for them by His vicarious obe- 
dience and atonement for their sins. Holy Week. 

The Jews were ready to labor for the bread which they wanted, and 
they said: “What shall we do that we might work the works of God?” 
Jesus gives them direction, “Believe by the working of God!” Believe! 
This they do not want to hear. He jeads them onto loftier truths. Moses 
gave you bread, but though it was bread from heaven, it was not the 
bread of life, because it was perishable itself and was not able to save 
from perishing. Remember how the multitudes died in the wilderness? 

In contrast and with emphasis, “I am the Bread of Life; he that 
cometh to Me shall never hunger, and he that believeth in Me shall 
never thirst.” Come and believe-— come by believing! Oh, that men 
would believe in their Savior, who is portrayed in all His vicarious and 
salutary suffering in this Holy Week. If only men would believe in 
Him and worship Him, the King of Kings. 

The Day and the Theme.— Palm Sunday. Holy Week. This is the 
beginning of an entire week in which we contemplate Christ's substi- 
tutionary and sufficient suffering for the sins of the world. We should 
heed His pleading prayers for God's presence and preservation, appro- 
priate His merits to ourselves, make His prayers our own, emulate 
His patience, and become partakers of His salvation. The Swedish 
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Lectionary suggests the theme “Christ's Purpose” (the Last Farewell) — 
the Purpose of Worship. The accent of worship can be made stronger 
in the above central thought of the sermon, “Prayerfully Worship 
Christ.” To worship this Christ, the Redeemer of the world, is basic 
to the monthly theme of Parish Activities. 


Goal and Purpose of the Sermon. — To show the hearer how fruitful 
corporate worship supplies spiritual power to meet the opportunities, 
responsibilities, and problems of each week. To show the hearer how 
to get new benefits out of the church service. Worship Christ as the 
Lamb and Lord of God. Regular church attendance. Use God’s Word 
in the home. Family devotions. Confess the precious Savior. 


Sin and Its Fruits. —Sin and unbelief refuses to take Jesus at His 
word and acknowledge Him as the One who can satisfy the longing 
of the soul. To the ungrateful sinner Jesus says: “Ye also have seen 
Me and believe not.” If anything ever seemed a failure, it was the 
preaching of Jesus. Read the entire sixth chapter of John. “This is 
a hard saying, who can believe it?” was the reaction of the people. Many 
of the Lord’s disciples went back and walked with Him no more, so 
that He felt constrained to turn to the twelve and ask them: “Will ye 
also go away?” The depravity of the human heart does not realize its 
need for the Bread of Life. 


Opportunities for Explicit Gospel.— There is so little worshipful 
life in our homes and lives. Not only in ours but in those of all men. 
As the disciples worshiped Christ, especially after His resurrection, as 
the angels worshiped Him on earth and worship Him in glory, so we 
should worship Him continually and eternally. All His work was 
for us, His salvation is ours, He has saved us to be His own on earth 
and in glory. We should now begin the joy of worshiping Him. May 
the Spirit of God be given us to take away the veil from our eyes and 
to quicken us anew, so that we may find peace and satisfaction by 
worshiping Him devoutly. When others turn away and the Lord asks 
us, “Will ye also go away?” may the blessed experience of our own 
life urge us to exclaim with Peter: “Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou 
hast the words of eternal life; and we have believed and are sure that 
Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” Let us worship Him 
by our lives here on earth. To gain strength from our worship we must 
ptay for the Holy Spirit, who alone can give us a worshiping heart. 
We can worship him by being active in parish work, and these parish 
activities may one day become heavenly pleasures. Let us grow strong 
by worshiping faithfully. 
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Illustrations: Follow the example of the multitude at Jesus’ entry into 
Jerusalem. Heed Phil. 2:9-11. 


Outline 
Prayerfully Worship Christ 
I. He is our Hope of life 
A. He came from heaven 
B. He atoned for our sins 
II. Worship Him prayerfully 
A. Consider His prayers in suffering 
B. Pray like Him. Introit, Gradual 
C. Thus gain strength for time and for eternity 


Saginaw, Mich. HAROLD F. KRACH 


ncnaathemaiial LUKE 23:32-43 

The Text.— Although this text presents no great difficulties, there 
are nevertheless a number of points worthy of special notice. It is sig- 
nificant to note in verse 34 that some manuscripts do not have the 
first word of Jesus from the cross. However, there is sufficient textual 
evidence to warrant its inclusion in the narrative. In verse 35 the word 
ottos may well be translated “this fellow.” In verse 39 it seems that 
the words of the malefactor ought to be rendered: “Art thou not the 
Christ? Save Thyself and us.” Although Matthew and Mark tell how 
both malefactors reproached Jesus and Luke speaks of only one blas- 
pheming, there is no rea] contradiction here. Doubtless at first both 
men reviled Jesus, but at the last the penitent malefactor relented. 
In verse 42 there is some doubt whether the preposition in the phrase 
“into Thy kingdom” is sic or év. Moffatt probably correctly translates: 
“Jesus, do not forget me when You come to reign.” The dying male- 
factor is doubtless thinking of the final return of Christ. In contrast to 
this prayer, Jesus assures the malefactor: “Today shalt thou be with 
Me in paradise.” 


Central Thought.— The burden of our message on Good Friday 
is the answer to the question: Why did Jesus die? We want our people 
to see again the love of God in giving His Son, the love of Jesus, who 
willingly became the Substitute for all men, and the spiritual blessings 
Christ won for all the world by His sacrifice. To accomplish this pur- 
pose our text is admirably suited. 
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This text presents a number of contrasts: the two thieves; the 
innocent Savior numbered with transgressors; Jesus praying for for- 
giveness for His enemies while the rulers and the soldiers jest. Perhaps 
we can succeed in dealing with these various contrasts by centering our 
attention on the paradox of Calvary: the innocent Jesus dies and the 
guilty world of sinners goes free. 

The Day and Its Theme.— The Old Testament selection for Good 
Friday is Isaiah 53. The Gospel lesson, John 18:1 to John 19:42, 
describes the Passion history from Gethsemane to the burial of the 
Savior. The Introit, Collects, and Gradual point to the Good Friday 
theme of the sin of man, for which Christ died, the grace of God, who 
gave His Son, and the love of Jesus in becoming man’s Substitute. 

The emphasis set forth in Parish Activities is “New strength through 
Christian worship.” In the penitent malefactor we have exemplified 
the elements of God-pleasing worship: sincere repentance and faith 
in Christ. If the hearer is led to worship as did the penitent thief, 
he will find new strength for his faith and life. 

The Goal and Purpose of the Sermon.— The goal of the sermon is 
to lead the hearer daily to find renewed spiritual strength by appro- 
priating the merits of Christ in sincere repentance and faith. 

Sin and its Fruits to Be Diagnosed and Remedied.—In the rulers, 
soldiers, and the impenitent malefactor we have examples of those who 
close their eyes to the love of Christ, committing the sin of sins. At the 
same time, when we speak of the penitent malefactor, we want our 
hearers to realize that they are no worthier of God's grace than he. 
Each of us must be led to look upon the malefactor and say: “There but 
for the grace of God am I.” 

Opportunities for Explicit Gospel.— This text teems with oppor- 
tunities for preaching the Gopel. Jesus is proclaimed the Christ, the 
Chosen of God. Here we have the grace of God, who sent the Savior. 
The entire passage proclaims the Gospel truth that Jesus gave Himself 
as our Substitute. The words of Jesus: “Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do” and “Today thou shalt be with Me in paradise,” 
proclaim the fruits of Christ’s death. \ 


Illustrations. — The text itself offers a wealth of illustrative material. 
Perhaps this word of caution is in place: Let us describe the physical 
suffering of Christ with restraint. Luke says simply, “They crucified 
Him.” One might see in the question of Isaac, “Where is the lamb for 
a burnt offering?” the question that inevitably arises in the sin- 
disturbed heart. Abraham answered, “God will provide the lamb” 
(Gen. 22:7,8). Christ is the Lamb God provided for all mankind. 
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Outline 
Theme: The Paradox of Calvary 
I. The innocent Jesus dies 
A. Jesus’ innocence is established beyond a doubt 
1. He was indeed the King of the Jews, the Son of God, who 
did no sin. V. 38 
2. The dying malefactor testifies to His innocence. V.41b 


B. Yet we see Him dying on the cross 
1. Numbered with transgressors. V. 33 
2. Mocked by rulers, soldiers, and the thief. Vv. 35-37, 39 


C. The Explanation: He is the Christ. Vv. 35,39 
1. Sent by the love of the Father 
2. Himself the willing Servant who was made sin for us 


. The guilty go free 
A. We deserve to die. V.41la 


B. There is forgiveness for all in Christ. V.34 


C. Those benefit who look to Jesus in repentance and faith. 
Vv. 41-43 


Springfield, Ill. HENRY J. EGGOLD, JR. 


a JOHN 20:10-18 

The Text and Its Central Thought.— More than a charming story 
of one of the appearances of the risen Christ with a reminiscence of 
Luke 24:16, this text plunges into profound concerns of the Christian 
regarding the nature and meaning of Christ’s resurrection. Vv. 10, 11: 
Mary had seen only the outside of the sepulcher and had run back to the 
disciples, with the tale that the body of Jesus had been stolen (vv.1,2). 
Peter had responded to her alarm and gone all the way into the sepul- 
cher. John also had gone in “and believed” (v.8). They returned to 
their home, and Mary came back to the grave after they had gone. 
Filled with her conviction that the body had been stolen, she was weep- 
ing. Then she, too, looked into the grave (v.12). She saw the angels 
(Matthew and Mark mention one; Luke, two, but not in this detail). 
Does the detail of the account stem from Mary’s telling John directly? 
(V.18.) V.13: A longer discussion of the angels’ remarks appears in 
the other Gospels. This brief exchange focuses on Mary's presumption 
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that the body was stolen and prepares for the next. It already stresses 
Mary’s preoccupation with the physical body of Jesus—the target of 
the Savior’s rebuke (v.17). Vv.14,15: This detailed conversation 
underscores the completeness of Mary’s fixation, her bland forgetfulness 
of His promise to rise from the dead. V.16: In the Emmaus story it 
was Christ's giving thanks over the breaking of bread (Luke 24:31 f.), 
here His pronouncing Mary's name, that led to the recognition. It will 
be good not to get into sentimentalities about “the accustomed and 
dear accents of His voice” but to ponder the significance of His saying 
the name. Is it rebuke — “Oh ye of little faith” — or is it the brooding 
desire that she recognize Him for what He is? The latter would accord 
with v.17. V.17: The present imperative shows that she was clasping 
Him. He bids her desist. Why the contrast with the other women 
(Matt.28:9)? Evidently there their purpose was to express their faith 
and adoration. Here Mary is still concerned with the purely earthly and 
physical relationship. She was sure that the body of Christ had been 
stolen; now that it was not so and she saw that He was risen, the sig- 
nificance of His living was that the earlier human association could 
be resumed. But Jesus wants more. The conditions under which Jesus 
would, now that the redemptive work was done, associate with His 
disciples would set in at the Ascension. In that invisible and intangible, 
but real and dynamic relation Christians throughout the world and 
not just those contiguous with a physical body of Christ are to “touch” 
and grasp Him (Matt.28:20). The relation of faith is to be one 
higher than of sight; note the next story (vv.20,29). It is a relation 
in which they are not simply physically associated, but in which they 
are one with God the Father (v.17). V.18: Mary was the first to see 
the risen Lord (Mark 16:9). She told the disciples (in v.17 for the 
first time called “brethren” by Jesus), but they did not believe her 
(Mark 16:11). 

The Day and Its Theme.—The theme of the Day is sketched 
broadly: “The Resurrection of Jesus.” The Common Service comprises 
our hope of true immortality, our rising already in time to a new life, 
our confidence that Jesus is risen, our will to tell the story to others, 
and the resurrection a demonstration of the redemptive work of Jesus. 
Which accent does this text underscore? It stands in a sequence of 
narratives in which Jesus is wrestling with the sluggishness of His 
disciples in order to impress upon them the true significance of His 
resurrection, that it is the culmination and seal of His giving us the 
Father's life and Spirit, i.e. the concluding accent in the list above. 
The central thought of the text, therefore, may be stated: “The resur- 
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rection of Jesus should assure us not of physical companionship with 
Him, but of life with God.” The monthly theme of Parish Activities 
is “New Strength through Christian Worship.” An application can 
be made in this sermon to the point that strength-giving worship is 
that which draws on Christ as Redeemer and not simply on Him as 
present and companionable. A briefer way of stating the sermon 
theme could be: “Adore the Risen Christ as Your Redeemer.” 


The Goal and Purpose of the Sermon.— The sermon should stim- 
ulate, not merely to a factual acceptance of the resurrection story, nor 
to physical sensations of the nearness of Christ, but to the faith that 
God is our Father through the redeeming work of Christ, attested 
and proclaimed by the resurrection of Christ. 


Sin Diagnosed. — This text hits hard at the current Gnostic cult of 
Jesus as Great and Present Friend. It unmasks the physical, carnal, 
worldly demands and appetites that parade under the sentimental trust 
that Jesus through His constant presence makes always healthy, wealthy, 
and happy. In the case study of Mary (supplemented by Thomas later) 
we see the blight of limiting faith in Christ to a companionship 
merely and forgetting that He was sent by the Father to redeem us 
to God from our sins, to work our peace with God. The text reflects 
the ease with which a person who has been instructed in the Word of 


Christ can cease to ponder the redeeming work of Christ. 


Opportunities for Gospel.— The text itself gives Jesus’ description 
of the culmination of His redemptive work: He ascends to the Father, 
He removes from physical association with men, having made God to 
be the believer's God, His Father to be the believer's Father. This needs 
to be filled in with the full discussion of the redeeming work of 
Christ, finished on the cross, and the interpretation of the resurrection 
of Christ from the tomb as God's clamorous declaration that Jesus is 
He, the One that was to redeem and that finished His task — hence the 
declaration that through Christ God forgives the sins of the world. 
Cf. v. 23. 

Illustrations. —In these days of Christian Science and “Peale’s ap- 
peal” hearers will be sensitive and even hostile to the thrust of this 
text. Hence it is important to be ultratextual, to explore Mary's case 
patiently and draw parallels with common human nature. — Analogies 
are important for showing the relation between the redemptive work 
of Christ and the resurrection. But they must be dignified; trivial areas 
of life will be incongruous and disturbing when applied to this supreme 
event. The resurrection need not be illustrated; it zs an illustration, 
the identification by God of Christ as the Redeemer. 
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Outline 
Adore the Risen Christ as Your Redeemer 


I. Your adoration can easily deteriorate 


A. As you ponder the resurrection intellectually, as a prop for 
a carnal faith 

B. As you rejoice in Christ's rising, but only to the end of phys- 
ical cheer 


II. Adore Christ as your Redeemer 


A. When God raised Jesus from the dead, He said to you and 
all men: This is the One who has redeemed you from sin, 
namely, on the cross of Calvary 

B. Hence our reflecting upon His resurrection moves us to 
growing faith in God as our Father, rejoicing in constant 
forgiveness of sins, assurance that Christ is with us always 
to bring us finally to life with Him forever 


St. Louis, Mo. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


QUASIMODOGENITI (The First Sunday after Easter ) 
JOHN 21:1-14 


The Text and Its Central Thought.—Ch.21 forms an epilog, or 
appendix, to the Gospel of John. Though the chapter deals with the 
risen Christ, its goal does not seem to be that of adducing further 
proof for Jesus’ resurrection. It rather describes His activity among 
His disciples. One of the key words is found in V.1: “Jesus mant- 
fested Himself .. .” Note its repetition. Used of Christ in the N.T. 
frequently. Cf. Mark 16:12,14; John 1:31; 1 Peter 1:20; 1 John 3:5. 
Vincent suggests that its basic idea goes beyond mere sense appeal 
and is “addressed to spiritual perception and contemplates a moral 
and spiritual effect.” The disciples seem to have returned to their 
former occupations, perhaps waiting for some special event to deter- 
mine their futures. It is after a futile night of fishing, “when the day 
was now breaking,” that Jesus appears. His question indicates He 
expected a negative reply: “You have not, I suppose, caught any- 
thing... .” The definite command to cast on the right side is fol- 
lowed by the remarkable catch. John is the first to sense the impact 
of the sign: the Lord had come back to them. Peter is the first to act 
on this knowledge: he dives into the sea to come to the Lord. Their 
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peculiar awe and reverence before the risen Savior is evident in v. 12, 
They hold back at some distance from Christ. The strangeness of the 
whole scene prevents them from “inquiring” as to His appearance. 
(N. B. &€etdéoat, occurs only three times in N.T. — Matt. 2:10; 
10:11 — implies careful, precise inquiry.) Jesus advances to the hesi- 
tant disciples, feeding them with “the bread” and “the fish” He Him- 
self had provided. John seems to emphasize His role as “Giver”. 
nothing is said about his partaking. “The third time” apparently refers 
only to appearances “to His disciples” because John himself relates 
three appearances in ch.20. (The ancients made much of comparisons 
with the first miracle of fishes related in Luke 5 as well as with the 
precise number of fishes caught. The first seems to be useful back- 
ground; the second too allegorical to even bother with.) A central 
thought: “The Risen Savior shows Himself alive as He feeds His 
followers.” 


The Day and Its Theme.— As the octave of Easter this Sunday 
closes the Feast of the Resurrection, the climax of the church year. 
It was the ancient custom for those baptized on Holy Saturday to wear 
white robes for the entire week. On this Sunday they resumed reg- 
ular dress. But as they and we leave the mountaintop of Easter rejoic- 
ing, we pray in the Collect that we might, “by the help of Thy grace, 


bring forth the fruits thereof in our life and conversation. ...” The 
Introit and Epistle likewise seem to be thinking of the newly baptized 
and confirmed: “newborn babes,” “milk of the Word,” “sing aloud 
unto God,” “whatsoever is born of God overcometh the world.” Since 
“Christian Worship” is the general emphasis in Parish Activities, this 
text forms a natural basis for motivation. It is the risen Savior who 
comes to us, feeding us through Word and Sacrament. 


The Goal and Purpose of the Sermon.— To create a growing desire 
in the hearer to receive the nourishment Christ provides. The emphasis 
should not center simply on Christ's appearance as an end in itself; 
it was a means for an activity — giving the gift of food. 

Sin to Be Diagnosed and Remedied.— When Easter was over, the 
disciples went home to resume the old routine of work. The implica- 
tion of the new beginning somehow escaped them. So the Savior 
comes to them. He rouses them from their futile toil. He lifts their 
gaze from fish back to Himself. Likewise Easter as a day is over 
for us. We are likely to descend into the valley of old attitudes, 
deadening spiritual routines, lethargy before the risen Savior. The 
answer is not simply to encourage church attendance. It is to heighten 
the awareness of spiritual need for which He brings the cure. The 
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answer lies in the actual receiving of the spiritual food which He 
provides. We are not simply identifying Resurrection appearances. 
We are offering the Word, through which He nourishes our stumbling 
faith. 

Opportunities for Explicit Gospel.— The miracle itself, the title 
“Lord,” and the resurrected Christ form the natural channels through 
which we can lead into the Gospel. The concern and love which led 
Him to the cross now bring Christ back to His disciples again. They 
are discouraged and frightened. He comes now not only as the Cruci- 
fied One, but as the Exalted One who was crucified and has risen. 
If Holy Communion is being celebrated, one has another means of 
reinforcing the message of forgiveness. 

Illustrations. — 1. Julian Huxley once wrote: “The modern man has 
a God-shaped blank in his consciousness.” We keep trying to fill it 
with dreams and gadgets from the world. But they never fit. Christ 
offers us not only gifts but His very self. 2. With a little imagination, 
the “food analogy” can be reheated; usually it tends toward staleness. 
The need for actually eating a meal in place of merely identifying the 
courses is human — thus useful. 3. The vividness of the narrative will 
carry much of the story. 


Outline 


I. The World Tends to Drag us Down Spiritually 


A. After Easter we resettle into familiar, unthinking patterns 
of life and worship 


B. These attitudes kill faith 


II. The Risen Savior Comes to Us 
A. It is the crucified and risen Savior who comes 
B. Christ takes the initiative in coming to us 
Ill. He Offers Us Spiritual Food 


A. It comes as His gift 
B. Receive now the blessing of the Living Word 


St. Louis, Mo. DAVID S. SCHULLER 
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MISERICORDIAS DOMINI (The Second Sunday after Easter) 
MATT. 9:36-38 


The Text and Its Central Thought. — Most harmonies of Christ's life 
place the events which preceded the text in the following order: His 
second rejection at Nazareth and the third preaching tour in Galilee, 
then the preaching mission of the Twelve, which was initiated by the 
words of the text. The rejection and the third preaching tour had 
vividly etched upon our Savior's mind the great need of the people for 
consecrated leadership. Lenski supposes that the “seeing” of v.36 must 
refer to some specific incident, some point in time. But Robertson 
(p. 832) points out that the constative aorist merely treats the act as 
a single whole, entirely irrespective of the parts or time involved, 
If the act is a »oint in itself, as Lenski feels, well and good. But the 
aorist can be used also of an act which is not a point. And so it was 
more likely Jesus’ experience at Nazareth and His recent preaching 
tour which led Him to speak of the flock in its prostrated and torn 
condition, with a completely inadequate number of faithful shepherds 
to lift them back to their feet. Through this vision, Jesus is “moved” 
to compassion. This is the same deep compassion which “moved” Him 
to leave heaven (Phil. 2:5-8). Christ's compassion is “not only a pained 
feeling at sight of suffering, but in addition a strong desire to remove 
and relieve the suffering” (Lenski). This word “compassion” is one 
of the important keys to the understanding of Christ’s work. When He 
is moved with compassion, action always follows. Being filled with 
compassion, He healed the sick (Matt. 14:14), He fed four thousand 
(Matt. 15:32), He healed a leper (Mark 1:41), He began to teach 
(Mark 6:34), He raised the widow’s son (Luke 7:13). Christ’s com- 
passion is the wellspring and fountain from which His Savior love 
flows. In this case His compassion took action in two forms. He urged 
the disciples to pray to the Lord to send more laborers into the harvest, 
and shortly afterwards He Himself commissioned the Twelve to go 
forth as workers into the harvest. Only this same type of compassion 
could motivate the disciples to undertake that work, for it would be 
difficult and discouraging work. There was no hope for financial 
remuneration (Matt.10:9), and there was real danger of personal 
injury (Matt. 10:16-18,28). A suggested central thought for this text: 
Christlike compassion always produces action to relieve suffering. 

The Day and Its Theme.— The Epistle (1 Peter 2:21-25), carries 
out the Good Shepherd emphasis and also points us to the perfect 
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example of Jesus. The Gospel lesson (John 10:11-16), is almost an 
exact duplication of the thought of the Swedish lectionary text. In the 
Gospel lesson Jesus points to Himself as the Good Shepherd, who is 
going to lay down His life for the sheep. At the same time He reminds 
His disciples of the other sheep that were still to be brought into the 
fold. The Gradual emphasizes the wonderful fact that the sheep know 
their Good Shepherd. The Introit emphasizes our joy in knowing the 
goodness of God, also His saving goodness. The Swedish lectionary 
sums up all these ideas in the theme “The Shepherd and the Sheep.” 
This rather neutral summary can be given more direction in the 
thought: “After the example of Christ true shepherds will make any 
sacrifice to help the sheep.” The Parish Activities theme calls Chris- 
tians to gain new strength through worship. Thus they will be able to 
catty out the Savior’s command and wish concerning the prostrated 
and exhausted sheep. 

The Goal and Purpose of the Sermon.—To fill the hearers’ hearts 
with a greater measure of Christ's compassion for souls and to lead 
them, while still in the power of the Easter season, to translate that 
compassion into action. 

Sin and Its Fruits, to be Diagnosed and Remedied.— The sin which 
our text exposes is the complacency and indifference which have gotten 
such a terrible hold on the hearts of many Christians and Christian 
congregations. Symptoms of this condition: Few adult converts each 
year, mostly gained by pastor and one or two members. No effort to 
reclaim the delinquents. Mission budget which represents only small 
amount of the total budget. Remedy lies in the example of the com- 
passionate Savior. 


Opportunities for Explicit Gospel.— The hopeless condition of the 
sheep forces us to think of the redemptive work of the world’s Savior. 
That leads to the truth that we who have found salvation in Jesus have 
been saved to serve and that our every thought, word, and deed should 
be devoted to praising and witnessing to Jesus. 


Illustrations. — The story lends itself well to the gripping picture 
of the tender love between the shepherd and his sheep, with stories 
also from our own Montana sheep ranches. It can also blend with 
Christ's vision of the white fields in John 4. The Savior's life abounds 
with illustrations of His compassion in action (see above). The later 
lives of the disciples and the legends connected with their deaths could 
also be used effectively. 
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Outline 


After the Example of Christ True Shepherds Will Make Any Sac- 
rifice to Help the Sheep 


I. Christ's Compassion 


A. Its object, all the world, prostrated by sin 


B. Its nature, boundless and always active 


{I. Our Work as Shepherds 


A. Our hearts must be filled with compassion, because of what 
we now enjoy and because of the world’s needs 

B. This must be a self-giving compassion. Convenience, “me 
first,” must be done away with. Matt. 25:40. Areas of action 


Janesville, Wis. HERBERT T. MAYER 
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TOWARD A MISSIONARY CHURCH 


{Professor Heinrich Rendtorff of Kiel University publishes in Evangelische 
Welt, Bielefeld, October 16, 1954, a concluding chapter to a larger work on 
home missions and evangelism in contemporary Germany. The article is helpful 
for understanding problems incident to a state church, yet many observations 
pertain also to the American situation. — Translated by R.R. CAEMMERER.] 

Evangelism in Germany confronts a situation which is common 
in its fundamentals to all churches of Christendom. Also Germany is 
in the days of the great apostasy, for which a long history of seculariza- 
tion has prepared it and which now has reached a climax. Also in 
Germany the vacuum created by displacement of church and Chris- 
tianity is being filled with religious, cultural, and political substitutes. 
Also Germany has experienced in the past generation open hostility 
and outright persecution toward Christianity. Even more potent than 
direct antagonism has been the social upheaval, which leaves the 
individual defenseless against the tide of mass movement. As never 
before, our eyes are being opened to the thoroughness with which this 
process works toward human change. 

As in the rest of the world, so also in Germany the historical Chris- 
tian churches confront this ominous condition but limply. For centuries 
churches lived in a world which allowed them peaceful cultivation and 
development. Now the great apostasy, hostility toward religion, inner 
change of man, finds them unprepared. Their preached word and their 
services have not kept pace with change, so that their message simply 
does not reach the alienated, godless masses. 

But also in Germany the churches know that God’s will, in judgment, 
mercy, and promise, remains unchanged toward this apostate and alien 
world. 

Against the background of this common Christian situation it 
becomes clear what is unique about the German situation for evan- 
gelism. It can be summarized in the one word Volkskirche (national 
church). To a degree greater than the American can imagine, churchly 
life in Germany is shaped through the form of the national church, 
now hundreds of years old. It is a church made up of those born and 
baptized into it. Ninety-five per cent of the German people were 
thus born into a Christian church to which they belong as long as they 
do not consciously object to it and leave it. This close relation between 
church and people has, on the one hand, had the great blessing that 
up to this point the church had a right to address almost all of the 
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people as its own members. On the other hand, the national church 
suffers from the terrible delusion that the people are Christian and 
that it is sufficient simply to preserve their traditional churchliness, 
This national church stands between modern society, which is lost from 
God, and the will and mandate of God to rescue it. 

Old-style evangelism thus has a task which it cannot lay aside in the 
area of the national church. Both free churches and territorial churches 
are busy with evangelism. A great number of tents circulate constantly. 
By every means the effort is being made to bring the missionary word, 
in churches and halls, in parks and streets, in movies and barracks, in 
mass meetings and small cells. But evangelism must recognize with 
dismay that it succeeds less and less in invading the alienated masses, 
and that basically faithful congregations and groups are the ones that 
gather. Mass evangelism suffers by working like a traveling thunder- 
shower that barely moistens the ground. The evangelistic attack fails, 
since no congregation stands behind it to catch up the people who 
have been addressed and to incorporate them with itself and lead 
them on. 

Thus, along with gratitude toward special evangelism during the 
past generation the recognition becomes clear that the attack upon 
the world may not remain a matter of specialists, whether you call 
them free-church evangelists or churchly home missionaries, but that 
the mission to the world is a matter of the church itself. Every opera- 
tion of an individual is too small in contrast to the need of a lost 
world; the church as a whole must be marshaled for attack. That 
follows not merely from fear and from the realization of the magnitude 
of the task; that follows from the rediscovery of the nature of the 
church. The Lord Christ has indeed called His people out of the 
world, but only to summon them immediately into His task and to 
send them into the world. Either the church is a mission church, 
a church for enlistment and witness, or it is not the church of Jesus 
Christ. 

This implies a shift of accent in evangelism. It must be not the 
work of single or small groups, but the work of the church as its com- 
mission in the world. For the church this is a radical change. After 
centuries of accustomed preservation and nurture, it must now renew 
itself in repentance and faith to be a missionary church. As yet it is 
not competent for this transformation. But several directions of a new 
beginning are apparent. These beginnings have such great promise 
since they give the church the assurance that the Word and Spirit 
of God are indeed strong enough for the present situation. 
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Through the entire evangelical church of Germany goes a deep 
struggle for the renewing of the message. Only the one, old, simple 
Gospel of the crucified, risen Christ has promise for the need of the 
world. This we learned gratefully from old-style evangelism. That 
proved itself in the troubled days of the struggle of the Confessing 
Church. That proves to be valid step by step in evangelical practice. 
Every admixture of moral, educational, cultural, and political elements 
must yield in the proclamation to this clear central message. Hand 
in hand with this accent comes a determined, fresh approach to the 
world. “God so loved the world” — therewith is meant the world in 
which we live. The stubborn, inward bent of the church, where its 
Lord is present in Word and Sacrament, must turn with determination 
to the outside. The real world with its questions and needs, its prob- 
lems and trials, lies before the church like a wholly new, only slightly 
touched field. The aim is not the welfare but the salvation of this 
world. Roads have to be sought and found that are wholly new, in 
order to lead into this world. Wholly new must be the language 
which we must learn in order to reach the ear of men in the world. 
Visible signs of this new turn are especially the evangelical academies. 
The most evident sign of all are the great Kirchentage. 

Viewed from this angle, of extreme importance is the renewal of 
the pastoral profession. The evangelical pastor in Germany is beginning 
to prick up his ears when we keep on saying to him that he is not 
just an administrator of his office, not just a teacher, but a witness who 
has the mandate and authority to call men to Christ from the renewed 
situation of his own personal life. It is in keeping with the magnitude 
of its task that the German evangelical mission to the people spends 
a great deal of its time and energy upon pastors and upon the winning 
of the pastoral profession. 

It is so mecessary that the pastor train the congregation for its 
missionary service. There is really no individual witness, but the 
whole congregation carries the Gospel into the world. Hence evan- 
gelism in Germany is greatly concerned for the gathering, deepening, 
and awakening of the congregation, without which it will not be 
possible to win and preserve people from the alien masses. Clearly 
evident conversion to Christ of individual members of the congrega- 
tion comes first. But the next step is their growing together to become 
a ptaying and serving brotherhood. Of great significance for this step 
are the contemporary movements toward and about the Bible: daily 
Bible reading, the annual Bible Week, etc. 

If the congregation is to undertake responsibility for missions, the 
missionary co-operation of the layman must receive new light. In many 
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respects it still appears at this time as though a young evangelical 
lay movement stood in competition and tension toward pastors. But it 
is already clear that this idea of competition must be thoroughly sur- 
mounted and that there must be a brotherhood in the missionary task 
in which pastor and layman work together. Here the great church 
activities render pioneer service and help to produce a new type of 
genuine lay work. In many places the evangelical youth work has 
already succeeded in drawing the young congregation together in Word 
and prayer and in helping it to grow up as an active participant in 
the service to youth at large. Already evangelical men’s work is realizing 
a type of brotherhood which can appeal to the stranger in ways quite 
different from the past. Slowly and in a primitive way evangelical 
people in Germany begin to realize that they perform the great- 
est service for the evangelizing of the world when they prove 
themselves to be Christians, in simple living obedience, in the 
situations into which God has placed them: in marriage and the 
family, in the calling and labor, in the economy and in politics. When 
a Christian is sent into the world to be a witness in his position, we 
do not get results which can be incorporated in statistical reports on 
evangelism, but we do have the broad foundation without which all 
evangelism is shadowboxing. 

A clear illustration of the present stage of evangelism in Germany 
is given in the evangelizing of labor. The chasm between labor and 
church is so wide and deep that it seems hopeless to bridge it. In many 
individual projects evangelism attempts a bridge by means of meetings, 
street missions, home visitation, distribution of tracts, and recently 
in increasing measure through visits in large factories with brief 
addresses to the workers. Probably more important than these indi- 
vidual efforts at bridge building, however, is the constructing through 
work among youth and men and women of a brotherhood of Chris- 
tians into a core about which working people slowly gather and there 
discover the actuality of the life of Christ. 

Evangelism in Germany stands small and weak before the monstrous 
tasks ahead. But it is under way, it is moving. It does not want to be 
the special enterprise of small groups any more, but it would like to 
be the living conscience of the church and would like to help in 
a brotherly spirit of service wherever the mission task of the church 
to the world is being attacked with new earnestness. It would like 
to be a witness to the sure faith in the promise: “God’s Word is 
not bound.” 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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LITURGY IN THE LUTHERAN CHURCH IN GERMANY 


It is now almost six years since a group of German Lutheran litur- 
gical scholars published a highly significant volume of special studies on 
the rite of the 1948 Kirchenagende.* We review this volume at this 
late date in spite of the fact that the Kirchenagende which evoked the 
volume has been discarded in favor of the Agende fiir evangelisch- 
lutherische Gemeinden — of which the first part, Vol. IV, was published 
in 1952 under the general editorship of Professor Christhard Mahren- 
holz, so that the latter might become the common service book for all 
Lutheran parishes of Germany. The very discontinuance of the Kérch- 
enagende, by common consent, notwithstanding that it was an excel- 
lent service book, prepared by eminent and trustworthy liturgiologists 
of Germany, should impress on us the significant truth that the Lu- 
theran churches of Germany take liturgical worship seriously. They 
regard liturgical worship as a normal and healthy type of worship 
practice, which redounds to the greater glory of God and which edifies 
God's chosen generation. Experience has taught them that wholesome 
liturgical worship, based on sound traditions and on an intrinsically 
good heritage, produces a type of edification which is more enduring 
than the worship practices of those who ignore and belittle the litur- 
gical heritage of the church and who foster the spirit of secularism 
and sectarianism rather than a true and vital type of confessionalism 
and ecumenicity. 

In addition to a Foreword and an Appendix, the present volume in- 
cludes six divisions of from three to nine subdivisions each. The in- 
dividual chapters were written by authorities in the fields covered. The 
first part of the book (pp.9—119) was written by Peter Brunner of 
the University at Heidelberg, whose theology and liturgiology witness 
to Lutheran scholarship of a high order. In his very first paragraph 
Brunner insists that a faithful and true use of the means of grace 
must accompany a valid order of worship in the worship life of the 
church. He then goes on to set forth the confessional character of the 
Lutheran liturgy, contending that the liturgy is an actuality of Chris- 
tian confessionalism, dogma in prayer and testimony (“gebetetes und 
bezeugtes Dogma”) (p. 10). The character of the liturgies of the 
church is determined by the dogmas of the church. In the history of 
the Lutheran Church the intimate relationship between liturgy and 
dogma asserted itself already at the very time when, under Martin 
Luther, the Lutheran Church was brought into existence as a con- 


* Der Gottesdienst an Sonn- und Feiertagen: Untersuchungen zur Kirchen- 
agende I, 1. By Joachim Beckmann, Hans Kulp, Peter Brunner, Walter Rein- 
dell. Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann Verlag, 1949. 541 pages. Cloth. 
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fessional entity, for Luther and his followers lost no time in doing 
away with the canon minor of the Roman Mass and with private 
Masses. Pietism, rationalism, and Modernism —all of which have in 
varying degrees distorted and done violence to Lutheranism and from 
which the Lutheran Church to this day has not recovered fully— 
in addition to insisting upon “deeds, not creeds,” sought also to do 
away with the wholesome liturgies, the Lutheran chorales from the era 
of orthodoxy, and the great music of the golden age of Lutheran 
church music (1524—1750), all of which presented Christian and 
Lutheran dogma faithfully and with due propriety. Brunner stresses 
(p.11) that a close relationship exists, too, between Lutheran litur- 
gical practice and the Confessional Writings of our church. His dis- 
cussion of the Lutheran Hauptgottesdienst and of each of its individual 
parts deserves being read by every Lutheran pastor and theologian. 
Such reading and study will help to dispel many of the unfortunate 
attitudes and beliefs which are current in American Lutheranism today, 
and it will help at the same time to bring about better integration 
and homogeneity among Lutheran churches and their people. Brun- 
ner’s discussion of the Sundays of the church year (pp. 79—109) and 
of the lectionaries of the church (pp. 113—204) at times goes into 
great detail and may confuse some who have not studied the church 
year carefully. His thoughts regarding the Swedish revision of the old 
standard pericopic system, the so-called “Jerome system,” show that he 
prefers being cautious to arriving at conclusions prematurely. As is 
well known, Swedish liturgiologists have made significant changes in 
their use of the pericopic system. These changes include transferring 
pericopic lessons to Sundays other than those for which they had been 
appointed originally. Brunner will not follow the Swedes blindly, but 
only after their experiments have given ample proof of their validity. 

The sung propers of the Lutheran Mass (Introit, Gradual, Alleluia, 
and Tract) are discussed at length (pp.207—280) by Joachim Beck- 
mann. He discusses their texts rather than their music and covers 
each Sunday and feast day of the church year. The German transla- 
tions are compared with the original Latin texts, and each passage 
is traced to its Biblical source. Beckmann adds his own remarks and 
observations only when necessary. In his discussion of the Introit for 
the Feast of Pentecost he ventures to express the opinion that the 
antiphon and the Psalm verse are hardly a happy choice. He suggests 
that a change be made and that Joel 3:1 serve as antiphon and 
Ps. 110:1 as Psalm verse. The undersigned is inclined to agree with him. 

Section five, by Hans L. Kulp, is a discussion of the collects, the 
proper prefaces, and of the prayer of the post-Communion part of the 
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liturgy (pp. 283—439). The entire orientation is documented care- 
fully, and the author does not hesitate to speak critically of collects 
and prayers which are shallow and sentimental (p.285). The majority 
of these were written in the romantic 19th century, which still exerts 
too strong an influence in our day also among Lutherans of America. 
Hans Kulp is aware of the difficulties which are presented by proper 
prefaces and avers that we here have no more than a torso of the 
Eucharistic Prayer (p.427). He believes we need more prayers of 
thanksgiving to extol the magnalia Dei and is of the opinion that the 
Eucharistic prayer is needed sorely to gain a full and better under- 
standing of the verba and of the Eucharist itself. But, he says, “ein 
solches Gebet kann der Gemeinde nur geschenkt werden bei einer 
groszeren und besseren Erkenntnis des Sakraments selbst” (p.427). 
The Communion liturgy, he says, should be chanted. There is no place 
in Christian worship where text and music express their interdepend- 
ence and mutual helpfulness and value better than in the chanting of 
the Preface of Holy Communion. 

Walter Reindell discusses the music of the liturgy in section six 
(pp.443—-517). He begins by asserting that Christian worship is 
fundamentally not a spoken, but a sung type of worship. A service 
that is evangelical in character and expression should be sung to bring 
out this very fact; we here have the basic reason why the Lutheran 
Church became “the singing church.” She thus distinguished herself 
from the sects and thus showed that she was truly the church of the 
glad tidings of the grace of God in Christ Jesus. Reindell favors the 
retention of Gregorian plainchant for Lutheran services of worship 
(p.443) and rightly insists that good church music does more than 
beautify a service of worship. Church music bears, interprets, and pro- 
claims the Word and thus serves directly as an agent of the Holy 
Ghost. Reindell disapproves of the practice of having the pastor speak 
his parts of the Liturgy while the congregation chants its responses. 
This is by no means an idiosyncrasy of Mr. Reindell. The same view 
is shared by most liturgiologists. If a similar procedure were followed 
in daily life or in the classroom, it would impress us as being very 
silly. A tragic result of having the pastor speak his parts of the liturgy 
while the congregation chants its responses may be seen in our own 
midst, for many today maintain that chanting done by a pastor “is too 
Roman Catholic.” The mistaken notion prevails among some members 
of the clergy that an opera or concert singer’s voice is needed to chant 
well. Others hold that chanting is effeminate. As a result many have 
become too timid and self-conscious to chant. It is rarely the human 
voice that is responsible for poor chanting. Rather it is the ear which 
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cannot distinguish normally between pitches. The perfection of a con- 
cert stage is not needed to make a sung or chanted service of Christian 
worship effective and beautiful. Reindell recalls to our minds that the 
propers of the service are to be sung by a choir which has taken the 
time to rehearse and master them; the fixed parts of the liturgy, the 
ordinary, are to be sung by the congregation, though occasionally the 
choir may sing them in more elaborate musical settings. Reindell 
stresses the importance of conveying the Word to the people through 
readings from the Holy Scriptures, through the singing of the liturgy, 
and through the use of church music in general. He decries the care- 
lessness which often accompanies the selection of hymns and points to 
the fact that the hymns selected too often do not fit at all into the 
liturgy of the day (p.463). He calls attention to the fact that the 
choice of hymns should be determined not by the theme of the sermon, 
especially if the theme is at variance with the liturgical thought of the 
day, but by the theme of the liturgy for the day. The theme is fre- 
quently given out in the antiphon of the Introit. This position and 
attitude is thoroughly in keeping with sound liturgical worship tradi- 
tions of the Lutheran Church. In accordance with this principle, it was 
common practice in Lutheran churches of the 16th, 17th, and 18th 
centuries for cantors, organists, and vergers to select the hymns for 
the service of worship. Very often they followed lists which had been 
prepared with care and caution and which related themselves to the 
liturgy of the Sunday or feast day in question. In this way the choice 
of hymns was determined not by the pastor or by some other individual 
who might stress and overuse his own favorite hymns or cater to pop- 
ular taste, but it was determined rather by the church itself, which, 
after careful examination, had adopted such lists more or less officially. 
Reindell calls attention to the beauty and propriety of the liturgical 
hymns of the Lutheran Church. These, however, should not be sung so 
often that people will forget or ignore entirely the texts of the liturgy 
proper, since the texts of the liturgy itself should be so well known to 
Christian worshipers that they can repeat them from memory. They 
are treasured elements of our great heritage and should share the 
endearment which is enjoyed by precious hymn texts and Bible passages. 
Reindell also discusses the relationship which exists between the 
de tempore (seasonal) hymn and the gradual hymn (Graduallied) of 
the service (p.467). Many pages (pp.463—-517) are devoted to the 
problem of the liturgical use of the hymn. We rather missed a well- 
deserved discussion of the use of Psalms and regret that Graduallieder 
were stressed at the expense of the Graduals themselves. While it is 
true that Luther was a bit averse to the use of the Gradual in the 
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service, insisting that it has a tendency to burden the liturgy between 
the Epistle and the Gospel, it is likewise true that experience has 
taught us that Luther’s criticism does not apply to our use of the liturgy. 
Our problem with regard to the Gradual is a musical one, but steps 
are being taken to solve it and to supply our need for better and 
simple musical settings. 

The Appendix (pp.523—541), by Carl Honemeyer, is devoted to 
ways and means whereby present-day worship standards might be im- 
proved. The author calls urgently for a liturgical renaissance among 
Lutherans today. This renaissance should make its way not only into 
orders of worship but also into all activities of the church and into 
the entire life of the individuals who hold membership in the church. 
Honemeyer regrets that many members of the clergy believe they have 
fulfilled their duty when they have introduced liturgical externals. 
We quote one sentence: “Erhoffen wir von der liturgischen Erneuerung 
eine Weckung und Vertiefung echten Lebens in der Gemeinde, so 
werden wir stets daran denken, dasz Leben immer nur aus Leben ent- 
springt und dasz eine liturgische Erweckung nur durch echte, geistliche 
Krifte ausgelist werden kann” (p.524). Three pages are devoted to 
suggestions setting forth what a pastor might profitably do in order to 
prepare himself for the conduct of an edifying liturgical service. The 
following five and one-half pages state what may be done to condi- 
tion the congregation for worshipful and intelligent participation in 
liturgical worship. Among other considerations the pastor is urged to 
meditate on the liturgy of the day in his private study as part of his 
preparation of and for the service. Desiderata for the church musician 
might well have been added, since the church musician who has no 
liturgical sense is the one who is likely to cause most embarrassment. 
The liturgical renaissance, says Honemeyer, must find its source in the 
presentation, administration, and use of the means of grace. People 
must be taught and educated if they are to understand and appreciate 
liturgical worship. Not only schools and classes but also the sermon 
can provide such instruction. Honemeyer might have added that a basic 
knowledge of liturgical worship should be part of the instruction 
offered to catechumens, who should be informed regarding the dis- 
tinctive character of the liturgical worship service of the Lutheran 
Church that they might partake in such worship with understanding, 
devotion, and appreciation. The Holy Scriptures, says Honemeyer, will 
serve as the best manual for teaching the need for a distinctive type of 
Christian worship. The dependence of the liturgy upon the Bible itself 
will help, he thinks, to impress on people the kerygmatic character of 
the Lutheran liturgy. WALTER E. BUSZIN 
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LUTHER'S PICTURE 
IN MODERN ROMAN CATHOLIC RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 


In the Ev.-Luth. Kirchenzeitung (October 15, 1954) Dr. Hans Heuer 
of Nuremberg discusses an article by a Roman Catholic author, Dr. Franz 
Thoma, in Religion und Weltanschauung (March, 1953), a Catholic 
monthly for religious instruction in advanced schools. The purpose of 
the essay is to point out how properly to treat the split in the West- 
ern church by the Reformation before advanced classes in religion. 
Dr. Heuer finds much to praise from the Protestant viewpoint in the 
presentation of the Roman Catholic writer. The article depicts very 
nicely and correctly the pre-Reformation movements, which took place 
between 1418 and 1472. It describes also quite accurately the radical 
differences of opinion that prevailed in the Roman church before 
Luther's time as the medieval period was drawing to its close. It freely 
admits the pitiful conditions that prevailed in the church before Luther. 
He deplores the anti-Semitic outbursts and subsequent attacks upon 
Jews, instigated by priests. He concedes, too, that there were many 
things connected with the sale of indulgences which cannot be defended 
from the viewpoint of theology. He acknowledges that Luther honestly 
wanted Christ and the Gospel and that he worked and fought for his 
convictions boldly and bravely. He ascribes to Luther the merit of 
having created a type of personal Christianity which was valuable both 
from a religious and a moral viewpoint; and since this was rooted 
in the Biblical Word of God, it was capable of living and powerful to 
exert itself in life. Dr. Thoma closes his article with the words: “We 
therefore acknowledge justly the religious and moral values of the 
Lutheran personal Christianity, which was both human and natural, and 
its Biblical source of power as the proper religious value of Prot- 
estantism.” This, Dr. Heuer thinks, is a far step away from the unjust 
views of such Romanists as Doellinger, Jansen, Grisar, and Denifle. 

Nevertheless, while trying to be fair to Luther and his work, the 
article shows little appreciation of what Luther accomplished. The 
Reformation in the writer's opinion was rather a “deformation,” since 
it produced endless theological wrangling, perversion of morals, bloody 
fanatical civil conflicts, and religious wars. In addition, Dr. Thoma 
raises the old charges regarding Luther's self-exaltation, his fondness 
for drink, his inclination to a good, strong lie, and his alleged patholog- 
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ical and neurotic tendencies. Despite the fact that these charges have 
been proved unfounded by Heinrich Boehmer and other scholars, they 
are repeated to show Roman Catholic students who, in Rome's opinion, 
Luther was and what his Reformation stood for. Therefore the treat- 
ment of Luther even by moderate Romanist writers is after all not 


too just. J. T. MUELLER 


PROFESSOR D. DR. WERNER ELERT, 1885—1954 


On November 21 newspapers informed the world that Werner 
Elert, Lutheran professor emeritus of systematic theology at the uni- 
versity of Erlangen, Germany, had died. The news filled the hearts of 
thousands of his students, friends, and other admirers with grief and 
sorrow. For everyone who had come directly or indirectly under the 
influence of this theologian realized that the Lord of the church had 
called into the eternal rest one of the truly great leaders of Christian 
thought whose witness to the Gospel of Christ and, in particular, to the 
blessings of the Lutheran tradition has been of far-reaching conse- 
quences. 

Readers will not take it amiss if this writer digresses for a moment 
to relate his contacts with Professor Elert. We met Dr. Elert at the 
first of three Bad Boll conferences which our Synod initiated in 1948. 
He was the first of the German theologians present at that conference 
to read an essay. His topic was the historical and theological implica- 
tions of the Augsburg Confession. We can best summarize the sub- 
stance of Professor Elert’s essay by quoting from the late Dr. F. E. 
Mayer’s The Story of Bad Boll (pp. 15 and 16): 


The Erlangen theologian showed that while in the United States the 

‘Augsburg Confession is exclusively a theological document, in Ger- 
many it has also been a political document, almost from the begin- 
ning, and particularly since the Peace of Augsburg, 1555. Thus there 
is an entirely different attitude toward the Augsburg Confession 
among the Lutherans on the two continents. Political expediency 
compelled the Lutheran princes at Augsburg to set forth in their 
Confession that they had not deflected from the original Church, 
for Church and State were viewed as indivisible. 


Dr. Elert traced the developments in German history leading to the 
formation of the European State Church, of which the Augsburg 
Confession became an indispensable instrument. In America, on the 
other hand, Church and State are separated, and a confession of faith 
remains a purely theological document. As a result German and 
American Lutheran theologians will approach the study of the Augus- 
tana from different backgrounds and with different interests. 
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Dr. Elert maintained furthermore that the recent Luther studies, 
especially those of Karl Holl, have shown that the Lutheran Con- 
fessions show a deviation from Luther. German Lutheran scholars 
therefore are interested more in the study of Luther than of the 
Confessions. In a meeting of Lutherans from both continents the 
common ground must first be established. For the American Lu- 
therans the common ground is the Lutheran Confessions; for the 
German Lutherans the person and writings of Luther; for the Scan- 
dinavian Lutherans the ecumenical movement. In the final analysis, 
however, the common basis must be the Scriptures, and not the 
Confessions. 


We again met Professor Elert at the Assembly of the Lutheran World 
Federation which convened in Hanover, Germany, July 25 to August 3, 
1952. In the course of the discussion on July 29 which followed the 
reading of essays on the Word and the Sacraments by noted Lutheran 
theologians, Professor Elert made the following statement which I am 
herewith transcribing from stenographic notes on the Hanover con- 
vention: 


The Lutheran doctrine of the Lord’s Supper is comprehended in the 
words employed by Jesus when He instituted His Supper. The church 
ought never to have written commentaries on Jesus’ own words. 
According to 1 Corinthians 10 fellowship in the body of Christ exists 
among those who eat of the one loaf. But Holy Communion has to 
do not only with fellowship in the body of Christ but also with 
agreement in doctrine. Nothing which is doctrinally divisive may 
obtain among those who commune. This was also the position of 
Eusebius, who maintained that fellowship in Holy Communion 
presupposes unity in doctrine. 


On November 7, 1954, we wrote Dr. Elert a letter acknowledging 
with deep gratitude our obligation for his recent work on Holy Com- 
munion and church fellowship in the early church. We quote from 
this letter: 


Sie haben mit dieser Arbeit dem gesamten 6kumenischen Denken 
einen unberechenbaren Dienst getan. An dieser Arbeit wird keiner, 
dem es ein Ernst ist um das Gesamtwohl der Kirche, voriibergehen 
diirfen. Die Arbeit, meine ich, ist ein ganz erschiitternder Bussruf, 
wie ihn die Kirche seit langer Zeit, und gerade auch die lutherische 
Kirche, nicht gehért hat. Wenn iiberhaupt noch Hoffnung besteht, 
dass die Lutheraner unter sich und iiberhaupt die Kirchen, die christ- 
liche Kirchen sein wollen, noch einmal zu der Erkenntnis gebracht 
werden kénnen, was es mit dem Abendmahl auf sich hat und welche 
Konsequenzen daraus zu ziehen sind, dann kann das, abgesehen von 
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der Leitung des Geistes durch das lebendige Wort der Schrift, nur 
noch durch Ihre Abhandlung geschehen. 


Nine days later Mrs. Annemarie Elert informed us that her husband 
had read and thanked us for the letter, but that he was unable to reply 
since he was about to undergo a serious operation the next day. Per- 
haps our letter was one of the last American tributes to a great man 
of God. 

In the Evangelisch-Lutherische Kirchenzeitung (November 1, 1953) 
Pastor Max Keller-Hiischemenger pays tribute to Professor Elert on 
the occasion of the latter’s retirement from his teaching duties at 
Erlangen. Regardless of how posterity will evaluate Professor Elert’s 
interpretation of Lutheran theology and its vast implications for the 
church at large and for society, no one will hesitate to support Pastor 
Keller-Hiischemenger’s two basic observations. (1) Professor Elert 
was not a Lutheran in the sense that he aimed to bring about a repris- 
tination and restoration of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Lutheran- 
ism through recourse to the theological formulations of that period. 
Though Professor Elert attempted to be loyal to the Reformation 
heritage, he always remained independent in his thought. If his own 
findings based on thorough historical and Biblical research led him to 
conclusions other than traditional and current views, he never hesi- 
tated for that reason to express them. (2) Professor Elert always 
remembered that Lutheran theology must be carried on within the only 
true frame of reference, that is, the church. Therefore he believed it 
to be his foremost obligation to serve the church and to be most sensi- 
tive to its needs, problems, and concerns. 

Professor Elert lived out his life away from the noise and distrac- 
tions of the world. He took his classroom activities most seriously. 
But the greater part of his life he spent in his private study. There he 
produced the mighty works of his pen, such as 
Der Kampf um das Christentum. Geschichte der Beziehungen zwischen 

dem evangelischen Christentum und dem allgemeinen Denken seit 

Schletermacher und Hegel (1921). 


Die Lehre des Luthertums im Abriss (1924 and 1926; translated into 
Hungarian in 1926 and into English in 1927). 


Morphologie des Luthertums: two volumes (1931 and 1932; reprint 
in 1952). 

Der christliche Glaube. Grundlinien der lutherischen Dogmatik (1940 
and 1942). 


Zwischen Gnade und Ungnade. Abwandlungen des Themas Gesetz 
und Evangelium (1948). 
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Das Christliche Ethos. Grundlinien der lutherischen Ethik (1949). 


Abendmahl und Kirchengemeinschaft in der alten Kirche, hauptsich- 
lich des Ostens (1954). 


In addition, Professor Elert contributed many articles to Christentum 
und Wissenschaft, Luthertum, Theologia Militans, Allgemeine Evan- 
gelisch-Lutherische Kirchenzeitung, Evangelisch-Lutherische Kirchen- 
zeitung, and to yearbooks, such as Jahrbuch des Martin Luther-Bundes, 
He served on important committees, and at the time of his death was 
a member of the Theological Commission of the Lutheran World 
Federation. 

Professor Elert was born in 1885 in Heldrungen. He entered the 
holy ministry in 1912. In 1919 he became director of the Lutheran 
Seminary in Breslau. Since 1923 he was professor of systematic the- 
ology at Erlangen. “He, being dead, yet speaketh” (Heb. 11:4). 

P. M. B. 
MARTIN BUBER AT SEVENTY-FIVE 


Religion in Life (Summer, 1954) offers, under this heading, a brief 
overview of Buber’s life and work as well as an analysis of his 
significance for present-day religious and philosophical thought. This 
great Jewish philosopher's work is not appreciated as much in this 


country as it is in Europe, though from November, 1951, to May, 1952, 
he visited the United States at the age of seventy-three, “teaching and 
lecturing throughout the country.” The article is written by Dr. Maurice 
S. Friedman, professor of philosophy and literature at Sarah Lawrence 
College, Bronxville, N. Y., whose book Martin Buber: The Philosophy 
of the “Narrow Ridge” will be published toward the end of this year 
by the University of Chicago Press. 

The article interested us because during the past summer we had 
occasion to examine some of Buber’s works. Foremost among these are 
Between Man and Man, The Prophetic Faith, and Two Types of Faith, 
which, with a number of others, have been translated into English. 
“Buber was born in Vienna in 1878, where until the age of fourteen 
he was brought up in the home of his grandfather Solomon Buber, 
one of the last great scholars of the Haskala, or the “Jewish enlighten- 
ment.” He studied at the universities of Vienna and Berlin, and after 
his graduation from the latter school in 1904 he became a leader of 
those Zionists who advocated a Jewish cultural renaissance in opposi- 
tion to purely political Zionism. From 1916 to 1924 he edited 
Der Jude, which he made the leading organ of German-speaking Jewry. 
From 1926 to 1930 he published, with Joseph Wittig, a Catholic 
theologian, and. Viktor von Weiszaecker, a Protestant doctor and psy- 
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chotherapist, the widely read periodical Die Kreatur, devoted to social 
and pedagogical problems connected with religion. From 1923 to 1933 
Buber taught Jewish philosophy of religion and comparative religion 
at the University of Frankfurt. From 1938 to 1951 he taught social 
philosophy at the Hebrew University, Jerusalem. Though now emeritus, 
he directs the “Institute for Adult Education,” which he founded in 
1949 to train teachers who are to help Jewish immigrants in Israel 
integrate themselves with the established community. In 1953 he was 
awarded the “Peace Prize” of the German publishers and booksellers, 
which Albert Schweitzer had received in 1951 and Romano Guardini, 
a Roman Catholic, in 1952. This award is significant, since Buber led 
the Jewish people in their battle against Nazism. Despite his age he is 
still busy with writing, speaking, and teaching, and the third generation, 
influenced by him, hails him as “the worthiest spiritual representative 
of Israel” (according to Hermann Hesse, the famous Swiss novelist 
and poet). With his flowing white beard and penetrating, yet gentle 
eyes he is said to make a deep impression upon all who listen to his 
quiet, calm, and convincing voice. 

It is mot our purpose to characterize Buber’s fundamental philo- 
sophical principles. That is the task of a philosopher and requires 
a lengthy article. But a few thoughts, gathered partly from the article 
of Dr. Friedman and partly from the writer’s own study of Bubet’s 
books, might interest our readers. 

Many years before such existentialist philosophers as Heidegger, 
Jaspers, Berdyaev, and Sartre, and before such existentialist theologians 
as Barth, Brunner, Tillich, Karl Heim, Erich Przywara, and Reinhold 
Niebuhr (to quote only those best known), Buber recognized Kierke- 
gaard’s significance for modern philosophical thought and developed 
a mature existentialism, set forth especially in his book I and Thou. 
God is the “eternal Thou,” and man’s “I” comes into being as he 
succeeds in “seeing the other,” or also in “experiencing the other side.” 
There is thus in Buber’s philosophy a pantheistic undertone similar 
to that of Spinoza. The “I-Thou” relation includes not only God but 
also men and even objects of nature, such as animals and trees. 


With Franz Rosenzweig, Buber has translated the Hebrew Bible 
(i.e, the Old Testament) into German, and in his exegetical works 
he has developed the religious aspects of his existential thought. 
In fact, it is the Hebrew Bible which serves as the basis of his “I-Thou” 
speculation. Not monotheism, but the dialog between God and man 
is the essence of Biblical Judaism. “Christian” existentialists are trying 
to use Buber’s insights and emphases to show that “the uniqueness 
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of the Christian faith lies in that eternally reciprocal relationship of 
meeting between man and God and between man and man, which in 
time is symbolized and manifested by the crucifixion of the Son of 
God.” J. E. Fison, from whose work, The Blessing of the Holy Spirit, 
these words are quoted, writes in the same book: “The Bible is the 
record and the transcript of actual human contact and encounter with 
the living God or it is nothing at all. ... No one in our day has spoken 
on this issue with such prophetic power as Martin Buber.” 

There is no doubt that Buber is recalling materialistic Jewry to a new 
understanding and appreciation of religious fundamentals. His depar- 
ture from official Rabbinism and his emphasis on Hasidic (pantheistic) 
thought, which he regards as the real, though subterranean Judaism, 
has for its objective the “hallowing of the everyday,” which is “to bring 
every area of community life under the kingship of God.” “In the 
work of (social) redemption Israel is called on to play the special part 
of beginning the kingdom of God through itself becoming a holy 
people.” The Buberian “enlightenment” thus resolves itself into a 
special form of social gospel (the gospel of a righteous community) 
conceived from a liberal Hebrew viewpoint, which ultimately has 
nothing in common with the redemptive message of traditional 
Christianity. Despite its numerous and often profound religious in- 


sights, it cannot be classified as a theology. It is merely a philosophy, 
that is, man’s conception of what ‘God is supposed to be and do 
and not God’s own revealed doctrine and Scripture-fixed declaration 
of what He is and what He is pleased to do. Apart from certain social 
fundamentals, those who interpret Buber’s philosophy in the sense of 
Christian theology misinterpret it. J. T. MUELLER 


BRIEF ITEMS FROM “RELIGIOUS NEWS SERVICE” 


St. Louis, Mo. — Lutheran doctors throughout the United States were 
urged here to offer their services to local pastors “to help adjust domestic 
problems which may arise in the families of members.” The recom- 
mendation was made by 35 delegates to the second annual meeting 
of the Lutheran (Missouri Synod) Medical Mission Association. The 
delegates represented 5,280 doctors, dentists, nurses, pharmacists, and 
X-ray and laboratory technicians who are members of eight Association 
chapters in the U.S. 

Delegates also voted to establish scholarships for postgraduate study 
by medical workers on furlough from mission posts overseas. The 
aim is to keep the medical missionaries abreast of the latest develop- 
ments in medicine. 
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Scholarship aid for students in medical schools will be continued. 
Association chapters will continue to help find personnel for Missouri 
Synod medical missions in Africa, India, New Guinea, the Philippines, 
Japan, Guatemala, and Hong Kong. 

Delegates voted to ask the Missouri Synod to set up a board to 
administer medical mission work under a full-time executive secretary. 


Boulder, Colo.— University of Colorado regents were asked here to 
halt the teaching of evolution on penalty of court action against them. 

The request was made by the Foundation for the Authenticity of 
the Bible and for Religious Liberty, Inc., founded here last year by the 
Rev. Gladden William James of Boulder, a retired missionary. Basic 
purpose of the organization, Mr. James said, is to fight the theory of 
evolution, “especially the part that teaches that man is descended from 
fish or animals.” He said membership is still very small, but he hopes 
to turn it into a national organization. 

Mr. James based his objection on the First Amendment to the U.S. 
Constitution, calling for separation of church and state. “Colorado Uni- 
versity is head over heels in religion,” he said. “Teaching that man 
has an animal ancestry is in direct opposition to the Word of God. 
We feel that in teaching that, they’re teaching religion. We want them 
to stop it, or else let the Bible into the school to do its own teaching.” 

“Our organization maintains that the teaching that man has an ani- 
mal ancestry instead of being created outright by the power of God 
and in the image of God is an invasion of the principle of separation of 
Church and State as vouchsafed in the First Amendment.” 


New York. — A total of $3,554,000 will be sought by the American 
Bible Society to finance its work next year. Of the total budget, 
$2,744,000 is expected from supporting church bodies, individuals, and 
other sources, while $800,000 is estimated as income from sales in the 
United States. 

The Society’s production schedule next year calls for the publication 
of 503,000 Bibles, 768,500 Testaments, 40,000 Psalms, 9,626,500 Gos- 
pel portions, 1,660,000 illustrated portions, and 1,300,000 copies of the 
Sermon on the Mount, or a total of 13,898,000. This estimate does not 
include ABS production overseas. 

Projects scheduled for 1955 include $65,175 to provide paper for the 
printing of Bibles and Testaments in the East Zone of Germany; 
$46,750 for a similar purpose in Japan; $50,000 for 10,000 hand- 
wound phonographs and records in three languages of Pakistan; $5,000 
for 40,000 copies of the Sermon on the Mount in four new languages 
for India; and $5,900 for 295,000 copies of the Sermon for Indonesia. 
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Buenos Awes.— President Juan D. Peron charged that Roman Cath- 
olic priests were allied with the “idle rich” in an attempt to overthrow 
his regime. 

In his strongest speech since he opened his campaign against the 
church last month, the President made a threat of mass action. 

“When the people are ready to go into the street to take measures, 
I will not only not check them, but I will be with them,” he said. 
“I will lead them.” 

Gen. Peron spoke before the executive committee of the General 
Confederation of Labor. 

He said Argentina was facing “the fifth effort of the idle rich to 
overthrow the regime since you workers and I joined forces in 1943. 
Now they are masquerading as priests.” 


Honolulu, — Growth of the Lutheran churches in Hawaii has led to 
the organization of a separate Hawaii Conference within the United 
Lutheran Church in America’s Pacific Southwest Synod. 

Dr. Carl V. Tambert, Synod president, who recently came here to 
promote the development of the Church in the Islands, will tem- 
porarily remain in charge of the new conference. 

Hawaii's Lutherans became affiliated with the U.L.C.A. in 1946, 
and since then have been part of the Pacific Southwest Synod’s North- 
ern Conference, which includes northern California and Nevada. 


Detroit. — Delegates from eight Lutheran denominations, meeting 
here, called upon churches to adjust themselves to the requirements of 
“the new age of mobility.” The call was issued at the close of a three- 
day conference on mobility sponsored by the National Lutheran Council. 

The 100 delegates adopted reports suggesting church programs to 
meet problems arising from the fact that 30 million Americans change 
their residence each year. Among the steps proposed were: 

That congregations undertake intensified instruction stressing Chris- 
tian stewardship, evangelism, and visitation programs. 

That pastors and congregations take advantage of the influx of new 
people into their areas by a ministry “not only to members but to all 
people in the community regardless of race or color, social standing, 
economic circumstance, or even former religious background.” 

That congregations re-examine their constitutions in order to elim- 
inate provisions that tend to hinder the easy transfer of members. 

That all synodical groups discourage so-called “guest or associate 
membership” in Lutheran churches “because it weakens the church's 
emphasis on immediate transfer and full membership.” 

That churches give new members more service by “maintaining 
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community ideals and values, establishing community recreational facil- 
ities, serving as an employment and placement agency, and helping 
those facing retirement.” 

The conference noted reports that exaggerated Lutheran loyalty to 
individual congregations threatens the rapid transfer of people from 
one congregation to another. Warning against equating “the body of 
Christ with one’s local congregation or one’s synodical body,” it urged 
synodical groups to stress that “in loyalty to the local congregation we 
must always be associated with the larger fellowship.” 

“As true heirs of the Reformation we ought to be as flexible in 
organization as the Gospel is changeless in its eternal verities,” the 
conference said. 

The delegates recommended that the Lutheran World Federation 
include in its 1957 Assembly program a study “of the nature and rela- 
tionship of the individual member to the local congregation, the general 
church body, and the Lutheran Church as a whole.” 

The conference expressed special concern over the situation in some 
rural areas where a number of small congregations belonging to various 
bodies co-operating in the National Lutheran Council struggle for 
existence even though they are not able to support full-time pastors. 
In such situations, the delegates said, “the solution would seem to lie 


in a merger or in a federated parish.” 


London.— Ruins unearthed near Wooler in Northumberland have 
been identified as those of a 1,300-year-old palace of King Edwin 
where in the 7th century St. Paulinus baptized 3,000 people during 
a 36-day visit. 

St. Justus, Archbishop of Canterbury, sent St. Paulinus, later Arch- 
bishop of York, to Northumbria with Ethelburga, sister of the King 
of Kent, when she went there in 625 to marry King Edwin, ruler of 
the pagan Northumbrians. A condition of the marriage contract was 
that Christianity would be tolerated in Northumbria. St. Paulinus suc- 
ceeded not only in converting King Edwin but also large numbers of 
his subjects and with Edwin's help established his see at York and 
began building a stone church there. 


Philadelphia. — There’s a parking problem every Wednesday after- 
noon at Bethel Lutheran Church here —and it is caused by baby car- 
riages, not automobiles. 

The lineup is for Bethel’s Baby Clinic, a flourishing, much-appre- 
ciated community service in the North Philadelphia neighborhood. 

The clinic provides free and friendly pediatric service for both the 
well and the sick child, from infancy to age 12. It represents a partner- 
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ship between the largest Lutheran congregation in the city and a group 
of volunteer Jewish physicians. 

Through a simple, practical arrangement the church furnishes quat- 
ters and several volunteer women workers; a group of doctors give 
their professional services one afternoon a week; and drug companies 
contribute nearly all of the needed supplies, amounting to several 
thousand dollars’ worth a year. 

More than 1,500 infants and children have been treated at the clinic 
since its opening. An average of 35 are examined every Wednesday 
afternoon. About one-half are Negro. 


Minneapolis, Minn.— Current conflict between President Juan D. 
Peron of Argentina and some elements in the Roman Catholic Church 
is not expected to affect the freedom of Protestants to do their work 
there, according to Dr. B. Foster Stockwell, president of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in Buenos Aires. 

Dr. Stockwell said the Protestant community is probably growing 
more rapidly in Latin America than in any other major area of the 
world. 


Berlin. — Bishop Otto Dibelius of Berlin, head of the Evangelical 
Church in Germany, sent a circular letter to all East German pastors 
in his diocese instructing them to refuse confirmation to children who 
had taken part in Communist initiation ceremonies. 


The bishop was quickly assailed as a “reactionary” at several meet- 
ings held in towns of the Berlin-Brandenburg diocese by FDJ, the 
Communist youth organization. 


Since such meetings are never held without official encouragement, 
Evangelical officials here fear that further antichurch agitation will 
result from Communist reaction to the bishop’s letter. 

Although an uneasy truce has been maintained for almost a year 
between Evangelical Church officials and East German Communist 
leaders, a dispute has been developing over Communist indoctrination 
of school children. 

Bishop Dibelius sent his circular letter to counter the Communist 
indoctrination moves. Besides noting the Marxist initiation ceremonies 
of East German organizations, he called attention to government plans 
to give Marxist lectures to students. 

“Parents must know,” the bishop said, “that professing the Evan- 
gelical faith is incompatible with participation in such initiations or 
lectures and that children practicing or attending them cannot be con- 
firmed by the church.” 
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Chicago. — A proposed all-Protestant religious program for the 
Riverside campus of the University of California was attacked here by 
the Rev. Dr. Reuben W. Hahn, Executive Secretary of the Student 
Service Commission of the Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod. 

He warned that such a program at a state-supported university 
might make “a diluted type of Protestantism the established religion 
of the state.” 

In a statement sent to the Rev. William Graumann, the Lutheran 
representative on the Riverside campus for “transmission to proper 
authorities,” Dr. Hahn advocated a religious council including Roman 
Catholic and Jewish representation. 

“The universities must recognize Jewish and Catholic religions as 
well as adherents of Protestantism,” the executive of the Lutherans’ 
national campus agency said. 

“A vague, all-Protestant amalgamation,” he added, is subject to 
“unionistic practices which are always confessions of weakness with 
no appeal to group loyalties and which are as anemic in content as 
they are futile in outcome.” 


NEWS BUREAU OF THE NATIONAL LUTHERAN COUNCIL 


Oslo, Norway (NLC).— The Norwegian Mission Society in Zulu- 
land and Natal, South Africa, has decided to relinquish its primary 
schools to the government, it was announced here. 

The society explained the action was made necessary by the govern- 
ment’s Bantu Education Acts, withdrawing support from all private 
schools unless the school itself supplied at least 25 per cent of its 
maintenance costs. 

It added that the act forced most missions either to close their schools 
or to hand them over to the control of the government and local Bantu 
community organizations. 

“We deeply regret the fact that we have to hand over control of 
our schools, but as missionaries we cannot close our schools, as we 
have been called by God to serve Him among the Bantu people, and 
we must first consider the welfare of these people,” the Norwegian 
society announced. It added: “We know that thousands of Bantu chil- 
dren will have no educational facilities if we close down our schools.” 
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All books reviewed in this periodical may be 
procured from or through Concordia Pyb. 
lishing House, 3558 South Jefferson Avenue, 
St. Louis 18, Missouri. 


COMMENTARY ON THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS, 
By F. W. Grosheide. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Co., 1953. 415 pages. Cloth. $5.00. 

This is the third volume of the New International Commentary on the 
New Testament. The author, Prof. F. W. Grosheide, has worked in the 
field of New Testament at the Free University of Amsterdam, Netherlands, 
since 1912 and has written six volumes of the fourteen-volume Com. 
mentary on the New Testament published in Dutch some years ago. His 
commentary on First Corinthians, while it shows intimate scholarly 
acquaintance with this letter, is adapted to the needs of pastors and 
laymen who do not know Greek. Whatever grammatical, textual, and 
other learned explanations must be offered, are confined to footnotes. 
The notes are brief, precise, and easy to follow. The Reformed viewpoint 
of the commentary appears especially in such passages as 1 Cor. 10:16, 17 
and 11:17-34, where the Lord’s Supper is treated, but the commentary is 
not unduly polemical. The commentator manifestly endeavors to tell his 
readers what in his opinion Paul meant to say to the Corinthians. This 
treatment of the blessed Eucharist does not satisfy the student, who, as, 
for example, also in 1 Cor. 14:33b-40, wants to know what the Apostle 
means to tell the Christian today. On the whole, however, the com- 
mentary is very satisfactory, and we heartily recommend it to our pastors. 
A complete bibliography of commentaries on the Epistle is highly desirable. 

JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


SAINT PAUL’S SHORTER LETTERS. Translated by Robert G. Hoesber. 
Fulton, Mo.: Published by the Author, 1954. 64 pages. Paper. 
Price not given. 

The translator, a graduate of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo., is 
professor of Greek at Westminster College. He presents a fresh version 
of the Letters of Paul, exclusive of Romans and the two Corinthians. 
By using refined current idiom, not shunning on occasion moderate 
paraphrase to bring home the thought, and arranging the contents in 
paragraphs agreeable to the sense, he endeavors to make these letters as 
intelligible to modern readers as this can be done by a translation without 
notes. A translator must make countless decisions without being able to 
defend his position and must expect his readers to challenge his version 
at various points. So also in the present case. But no reader will question 
Dr. Hoerber’s reverence for the sacred text and fail to appreciate many 
excellencies of rendition. His work will be found useful in home and 
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Bible classes alongside the classic English versions. What Dr. Hoerber has 
done, others should attempt to do for themselves, if only to realize the 
difficulty of the task and the debt we owe to the translators. 

V. BARTLING 


THE NAMES OF JESUS. By Vincent Taylor. New York: St. Martin’s 
Press, 1953. ix and 175 pages, plus index of proper names. Cloth. 
$3.00. 

This volume contains the first series of Speaker’s Lectures delivered by 
the author at Oxford in 1951 and 1952. It discusses not only the most 
familiar names and titles of our Savior, but all the names and epithets 
applied to Him in the New Testament. Of these there are fifty-five. 

This is a very handy and helpful volume for any pastor in his preaching. 
It goes quite a bit beyond the information contained in ordinary con- 
cordances. The author brings to his discussion long years of work in the 
New Testament field. We found his discussion of the term “stone” 
particularly enlightening and helpful. This chapter is especially significant 
because it demonstrates to what degree the New Testament is dependent 
for its language and concepts on the Old. 

Professor Taylor is known in New Testament circles as a form critic. 
As such he makes some very significant admissions in this volume. For 
example, he points out that the names used of Jesus in the Gospels reflect 
“the conditions which belong to the historic ministry and not that of the 
petiod of composition” (page 6). This observation alone pretty well 
undermines the whole theory of Sitz im Leben, so dear to the heart of 
form critics. It demonstrates how much the disciples and evangelists were 
influenced by the person of Jesus rather than by the problems in church 
discipline and administration they faced as they organized the church. 

In his treatment of the subject matter the author distinguishes three 
periods, to which the various names belong. The first period is that 
covered by the historic ministry of our Lord. The second period extends 
from A.D. 30 to 65. The third runs from A.D. 65 to 100. The author 
is very careful to point out that this division may not actually have 
existed but is used here for purposes of clarification and advantage. 

Perhaps the following paragraph will reveal the spirit of this whole 
treatment. It is the concluding paragraph in the chapter on the word 
“Amen” (page 168): 

The name has not entered into the Christian vocabulary as other titles have 

done, but it aptly summarizes the belief of countless believers. It is of 

unspeakable comfort in seasons of doubt and of added strength in times 
of hope to know that Christ is “the Amen” to all the assurances of God. 
MARTIN H. SCHARLEMANN 


KNOWING THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Ralph E. Knudsen. Phil- 
adelphia: The Judson Press, 1954. 192 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 


This handy little volume is one of the texts in a series of ten Advanced 
Courses in the American Baptist Training Series. The book is well out- 
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lined for easy reading, and each of the ten chapters is followed by 
Questions for Discussion, Something to Do, and Helps for Study (Bibl.), 
As an introduction to the N.T. on the layman’s level it meets a definite 
need. Isagogical questions are handled with cautious restraint, though one 
might wish that the question of the “Intermediate Letter” in the Corinthian 
correspondence had been stated more clearly. The question of Gnosticism 
in the prison correspondence, p.93, needs qualification. Many will not 
endorse the adoption of the author’s source theories for the Gospels, 
pp. 24 ff. The Messianic significance of the Sermon of the Mount is 
crowded out by the heavy ethical emphasis placed on Matthew 5 to 7. 
The interpretation of the Sacraments as symbols, pp. 89, 115, 116, will not 
find general acceptance. Eschatological elements, however, are sanely 
treated. The broad sweep of Gospel revelation in the N.T., made relevant 
to the soul needs of contemporary man, shines through the clear, crisp 
presentation. F. DANKER 


THE THIRD AND FOURTH BOOKS OF THE MACCABEES. Edited 
and translated by Moses Hadas. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1953. 248 pages. Cloth. $4.00. 


This volume presents on opposite pages the Greek text and a beautiful 
English translation of these two books of Jewish apocryphal literature. 
The first, called the Third Book of Maccabees, claims to give an account 
of events involving the Jewish population of Egypt during the reign of 
Ptolemy IV (221—204 B.C.). Because King Ptolemy was refused ad- 
mission to the Most Holy of the Temple in Jerusalem by the high priest 
and later by divine intervention, he returned to his homeland determined 
to avenge this rebuff by exterminating all the Jews in his realm. A spec- 
tacular miracle prevented him from carrying out this wicked resolve and 
also caused in him a complete change in his attitude towards the Jews. 

The second book in this volume, called the Fourth Book of Maccabees, 
is a philosophical treatise on human reason and shows distinct marks of 
Platonic influence. Reason is presented as the queen of the mental facul- 
ties of man, enabling him to control his emotions and passions and even 
giving him power to endure the most painful tortures that a tyrant may 
inflict upon him. To prove his argument the writer describes in mag- 
nificent prose the heroic martyrdom of Eleazar, the priest, and that of the 
Jewish mother and her seven sons, who suffered a most horrible death at 
the hands of brutal persecutors rather than deny the faith of their fathers. 

It is not difficult to imagine what a tremendous effect these books must 
have had, and still have, on their readers, and the encouragement they 
have given to the Jews throughout the ages when exposed to cruel suffer- 
ing, persecution, and death. 

Each book is prefaced by an excellent introduction. These introductions 
include a summary of the content of the two books, a critical examination 
of the sources of the material treated by the writer, and a discussion of 
the possible time, place, and occasion for writing. 
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The date suggested is the time somewhere between 168 B.C. and 
A.D. 40, that is, a time when the Jews were having serious difficulties 
at home and in many places abroad. 

Biblical scholars and students of New Testament times will greatly 
benefit from a careful study of the scholarly introduction and of the text 
of these two books of Jewish apocrypha. Although the type and the 
mechanical make-up of the book are excellent, the price of the book 
seems high. The editor is professor of Greek and Latin at Columbia 
University. A. M. REHWINKEL 


THE CHRISTIAN VIEW OF SCIENCE AND SCRIPTURE. By Bernard 
Ramm. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1954. 
368 pages. Cloth. $4.00. 


Dr.Ramm is director of graduate studies in religion at Baylor Uni- 
versity, Waco, Tex. Well prepared for his teaching and writing career 
(Washington University, Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary, University 
of Southern California), he is a voluminous writer on subjects of Chris- 
tian apologetics. This is his fourth book in the field of Christian evi- 
dences and, as this reviewer believes, by far the best. A good Baptist, 
Dr. Ramm is greatly opposed to liberalism of every sort, but as a thorough 
scholar he is greatly opposed also to petrified Fundamentalism, which, 
he thinks, oversimplifies. He professes belief in the verbal inspiration of 
Scripture, but frequently advocates theories that go beyond his simple faith. 
The book is simply and clearly written, though it occupies itself at times 
with most intricate scientific speculations. Apparently he has tried not 
to neglect any book or article that might help him in his endeavor to 
accomplish his task, and he quotes ancient and modern authors in great 
profusion, from Augustine, Tillich, and Brunner through Leupold, Heidel, 
Rehwinkel, Gaenssle, Peyrere, and Francis Pieper (whose inspiration 
doctrine he criticizes as too strict) to Voltaire. This reviewer was most 
interested in such subjects as “The Long Day of Joshua,” “The Dial of 
Ahaz,” “The Star of Bethlehem” and “The Virgin Birth.” Frequently the 
author declines to accept the manifest meaning of the sacred text and 
seeks an explanation that satisfies both science and faith. The value of the 
book consists in its offering almost endless material on the subject it treats. 

JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


PATROLOGY, VOLUME II: THE ANTE-NICENE LITERATURE 
AFTER IRENAEUS. By Johannes Quasten. Westminster: The New- 
man Press, 1953. xi and 450 pages. Cloth. $5.50. 


No Lutheran pastor’s library is really complete without at least one good 
manual on patristics. If he can afford only one, he can do no better than 
to acquire Johannes Quasten’s Patrology, of which the second beautifully 
ptinted and bound volume lies before us. Like the first volume, in which 
Dr. Quasten traced the patristic tradition down to St. Irenaeus, Volume II 
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exhibits the author's almost endlessly patient industry, an erudition that js 
both broad and deep, a comprehensive scholarship that transcends the 
boundaries of language and denomination, and an enviable skill in com. 
pressing vast quantities of information into a small compass. In the first 
chapter, Quasten introduces the reader to the Alexandrian School — notably 
St.Clement of Alexandria and Origen — with an appendix on the Apos. 
tolic Church Order. In the second chapter he turns to the Asiatics of the 
Schools of Caesarea and Antioch — particularly St.Gregory Thaumatur- 
gus — with an excursus on the Syriac Didascalia Apostolorum. The third 
chapter, on the ancient Roman Fathers, has sections, inter alia, on the be- 
ginnings of Latin Christian literature at Rome, the Anti-Pope St. Hip- 
polytus, the Muratorian Fragment, the old prologs to the Gospels and the 
Pauline Epistles, Novatian the schismatic, and the letters of the third- 
century Bishops of Rome. The chapter on the African Fathers discusses 
the first Latin versions of the Bible, then goes on to Tertullian (to whom 
Quasten devotes nearly a quarter of the volume), St.Cyprian, Arnobius 
of Sicca, and Lactantius. In a very brief chapter on the “other writers of 
the West,” Quasten takes note of Victorinus of Pettau and Reticius of 
Autun. While other authors come in for as much discussion as our knowl- 
edge about them and their own importance warrant, all but the last two 
fathers named above receive careful full-dress analyses of their works and 
of their theology. A thoroughly practical feature that preachers will find 
useful is the liberal citation of significant and often highly quotable pas- 
sages, by which the reader is introduced to the thought of the cited father 
in his own words. Quasten regards the Hippolytan authorship of the 
Muratorian Canon as not improbable (p. 209). He holds that there is 
no sufficient reason for believing that the Pontifex maximus and episcopus 
episcoporum of Tertullian’s De pudicitia 1,6 is Pope St. Callistus; it is 
more likely that Agrippinus of Carthage is meant (p. 235). He inclines 
to the theory of van den Eynde that the “additions” in the fourth chapter 
of St. Cyprian’s De ecclesiae unitate, which stress the Petrine primacy, were 
probably original and were deleted by the author himself in a later revision 
(p.352). The author’s perfectly natural Roman Catholic bias does not 
keep him from fairly representing the doctrinal position of the Fathers; 
at worst it leads him here and there to read into the words of the Fathers 
views which reflect much later dogmatic developments, as when he speaks 
of the objective value of the Eucharistic sacrifice on p.382. The indices 
(36 pages altogether) are extraordinarily comprehensive, accurate, and 
useful. ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


THE ALTAR FIRE. By Olive Wyon. Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1954. 127 pages. Cloth. $2.00. 


Dr. Wyon, known for her translations of Continental theological works, 
herewith presents a book of her own authorship. The Altar Fire is the 
paean of a reverent soul on the Eucharist. As its subtitle, “Reflections on 
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the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper,” indicates, it is chiefly devotional. 
The Lutheran reader will be interested in seeing how others, in times past 
and present, have regarded this Sacrament. L. W. SPITZ 


FROM ETERNITY TO ETERNITY. An Outline of the Divine Purposes. 
By Erich Sauer; translated by G. H. Lang. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1954. 207 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 


Dr. Sauer is associated with the Bible School, Wiedenest, Rhineland, 
Germany. The present volume is the third in a trilogy, preceded by The 
Triumph of the Crucified and The Dawn of World Redemption. The 
author gives many evidences of thorough scholarship and a fine grasp of 
Scripture truth. As the subtitle indicates, From Eternity to Eternity prom- 
ises a summary of God’s dealings with men throughout history. The author 
keeps his promise and presents an overview of definitely Christocentric 
Biblical theology. The history, sacrifices, types, and institutions of the Old 
Testament are shown in their direct relation to Christ, the Center of all 
history, the Object of all saving faith, etc. In Part II (The Bible as the 
Record of God’s Dealings with Man), Sauer in eight chapters brings 
a wealth of apologetic material in connection with the inspiration of the 
Holy Scriptures. 

Yet the whole book has serious defects. The author is a thorough- 
going advocate of premillennial dispensationalism. On almost every page 
this orientation asserts itself. Accompanying the book and epitomizing 
the entire argument is an ingenious colored chart representing the author’s 
attempt to trace the course of God’s purposes through seven individual 
dispensations, beginning with Paradise and proceeding through successive 
stages until it arrives at the rapture, the visible millennial kingdom of 
God on earth, Satan’s last onslaughts, and the final consummation of his- 
tory in the new heaven and the new earth. Thus the very real merits of 
the book are obscured by a literalistic chiliasm, so commonly an outgrowth 
of Fundamentalism. H. J. A. BOUMAN 


A WORLD IN TRAVAIL. By T. D. Maston. Nashville: Broadman Press, 
1954. 139 pages. Cloth. $2.25. 


The subtitle of this book, “A Study of the Contemporary World Crisis,” 
explains its title and provides a key to its content. The author believes 
that the world is in one of the most serious crises since the Renaissance 
and the Reformation and points out that this crisis is particularly acute 
in Western Europe, the cradle of our Western civilization, and therefore 
affects the entire Western world. In sketching the background of the world 
situation, the author comes to the conclusion that “the next few years 
will determine whether man will turn to a political totalitarianism such 
as fascism or communism, to an ecclesiastical totalitarianism, or to a vital 
type of Christian experience” (page 42). There are many factors that have 
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brought on this crisis, so the author points out, and he goes to considerable 
detail in analyzing them, but comes to the conclusion that the real cause 
of our trouble in the world today is the spiritual bankruptcy of our gen. 
eration. Man and his civilization have drifted away from God, our entire 
civilization has been secularized, men are concerned only with life here 
and now, our ethics are pragmatic and relative, and our generation might 
be called a generation of practical atheists because our generation fails 
to acknowledge man’s responsibility to God and refuses to let God be 
God. Man neither affirms nor denies a religious faith, but is totally un- 
concerned and indifferent about it. But more serious is the fact that even 
the church has been influenced by the secularism that surrounds it. Instead 
of overcoming the world, the church has to a distressing degree been over- 
come by the world. 

But despite the gloomy picture the author paints of our world, he is 
not a hopeless pessimist, but believes there is hope for the world, but 
only if our generation returns to God. And the first necessary step is to 
turn to God in a spirit of genuine repentance. The basic sin for which 
our generation must repent is that it has exalted man to a position which 
belongs to God alone, and that we have lost the consciousness of the sin- 
fulness of sin. 


In the concluding chapter the author offers a fourteen-point personal 
program for the individual Christian in this critical period of the world. 


The author presents a penetrating analysis of the crisis in which we 
find ourselves today. He is the voice of an Amos in a proud but confused 
world. His style is easy and readable. The book is intended, as the author 
says in his preface, “for Christian ministers and laymen who are alert to 
the problems of the world and who are searching for a better understand- 
ing of the critical period in which we live.” Dr. Maston has rendered 
a commendable service to American Christianity by giving us this book. 
It deserves a wide circle of readers. 

Dr. Maston is professor of Social Ethics at Southwest Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary. A. M. REHWINKEL 


RELIGION FOR THE HARDHEADED. By Alice Franklin Bryant. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Company, c. 1953. 116 pages. Cloth. $2.00. 


Mrs. Bryant has “Believer” discuss the existence of God with “Hard- 
head” (a confirmed atheist), “Agnostic,” and “Skeptic.” Submitting the 
usual rational proofs in popular style, “Believer” is quite convincing. 
Unfortunately “Believer” himself does not know precisely what he believes. 
He is too ready to make concessions to modern religious liberalism. His 
statement, for example, “So when we call Him [Jesus] the Son of God, 
we are using a figure of speech,” is not in accord with Scripture. The same 
is true of his comments on creation and some other points of Scripture. 

L. W. SPITZ 
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THEOLOGY DIGEST. Edited by Gerald Van Ackeren, S. J., with the 
assistance of an editorial staff. St. Marys, Kansas: School of Divinity 
of St. Louis University, 1953— . Annual subscription (four issues), 
$2.00. 


This new Roman Catholic theological quarterly is designed to help 
priests, religious, seminarians, and laymen to keep informed of current 
problems and developments in the various branches of theological learn- 
ing — apologetics, dogmatics, Biblical studies, moral theology and canon 
law, ascetics, liturgics, and Church history — with emphasis on the specula- 
tive rather than the pastoral aspects of theology. For those who are not 
Roman Catholics, it promises to be a most useful device in helping them 
familiarize themselves with theological trends in the Latin communion. 
Thus the first issue, dated Winter, 1953, contains major articles on “Liturgy 
and the Teaching Church,” by Roger Aubert; “What Is a Layman?” by 
Yves Congar; “The Different Senses of Sacred Scriptures,” by Joseph Cop- 
pens; “The Ends of Marriage,” by Louis Lochet; “The Sacramental Char- 
acter: Its Role in the Church,” by J. Van Kamp; “The Name of Jesus in 
the New Testament,” by Ceslaus Spicq; “Problems of Participation in the 
Mass,” by Clifford Howell; “The Internal Development of Protestantism,” 
by Ernst W. Zeeden; “The Priesthood of the Faithful,” by H. Francis 
Davis; “Christ and the Psalms,” by Balthasar Fischer; and “Ecclesiastical 
Faith: A Modern Misconception,” by Fidel G. Martinez. Six of these 
articles have been translated from French, one (Professor Zeeden’s) from 
German, and one (that of Bishop Martinez) from Spanish; in addition 
to the major articles a number of briefer summaries, digests, and collec- 
tions of bibliographical material are included. 

ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


DICTIONARY OF EUROPEAN HISTORY, compiled by William S. 
Roeder, with an introduction by Harry Elmer Barnes. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1954. 316 pages. Cloth. $6.00. 


This is one of the series known as the Midcentury Reference Library, 
of which Dr. Dagobert D. Runes is general editor. 

To the research scholar a dictionary of this type would be of little help, 
but with the vast amount of information it contains, it is a valuable aid 
for the gleaning of general information and for aid in recalling facts about 
persons, incidents, and institutions. When the general reader or even the 
scholar runs into such terms as “Beggars of the Sea” or names like “Baron 
Mannerheim,” the Dictionary of European History is there with a thumb- 
nail sketch which is adequate. PHILIP J. SCHROEDER 


AMERICAN LIBERTY AND “NATURAL LAW.” By Eugene C. Ger- 
hart. Boston: The Beacon Press, c. 1953. 212 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 


The author is a practicing lawyer and a member of the Board of Editors 
of the American Bar Association Journal. While proposing to sketch the 
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history of the concept of natural law from its origins, through the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance, down to the present, the volume is actually an 
attack on the principle of natural law in Roman Catholic theology and 
canon law and a rebuttal to Roman Catholic attacks on interpretations 
of natural law which allow diversity and posit common sense as its 
rationale. Roscoe Pound writes the Introduction and urges the study in 
order to escape the extreme of religious or ethical or rational bases on 
the one hand, and subservience to totalitarian authority on the other. 
He feels that a “natural law with a changing or growing content” is 
essential in order to meet the new demands placed upon law. Writing to 
a brief and employing sources which are largely secondary for his historical 
and theological survey, the author might be expected to reveal weaknesses. 
He does not reflect, nor make a contribution to, the large literature on 
natural law in Luther; nor does he utilize the concept of reason in Luther, 
essential for his structure of government and civil ethics (e. g., conclusion 
of Von Weltlicher Obrigkeit; cf. also Karl Holl, Gesammelte Aufsaetze, 
v. II, pp. 263 ff.). On the other hand, considering the slender scope of the 
work, it is surprisingly ample and comes up with refreshing detail. In 
supporting the principles of Justice Holmes, and denying the abstraction 
of an unchangeable “natural law,” the author is not attempting to validate 
anarchy — Holmes himself was accused of being totalitarian —but to 
develop a theory of law which grants full scope to reason and the im- 
mediate situation. He attacks the principle of abstract natural law on the 
basis that it operates with syllogistic logic but fails to use a proved major 
premise. He quotes Henry Clay in his arguments on the slavery question: 
“Who are they who venture to tell us what is divine and what is natural 
law? Where are their credentials of prophecy?” (p. 102), and lists Daniel 
Webster and Abraham Lincoln on his side. In his attack on the Roman 
Catholic principle of law he points out that Pope Innocent III issued a bull 
against the signers of Magna Charta, in 1215. The quotations from 
Learned Hand on p.29 and Abraham Lincoln on p.137 are especially 
interesting. As a Christian reflects on 1 Peter 2:16, he is grateful that 
traditions of American jurisprudence, though secular in their sphere, have 
to this time given a setting for behaving as a free man.— Several lines 
of type have fallen out at the bottom of p. 39. 
RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL WRITINGS OF HANS NIELSEN HAUGE. 
Translated by Joel M. Njus. Minneapolis: Augsburg Publishing 
House, 1954. v and 159 pages. Paper. $1.50. 


A biographical sketch of Hauge (1771—1824) by the translator is 
followed by three longer excerpts from Hauge’s Story of My Life, his 
Travels, and his Religious Experiences. An appendix contains testimonial 
letters. 


Hauge’s transcendent experience on April 5, 1796, gave rise to his 
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preaching and teaching activities, although he was a layman, and led to 
his imprisonment. 

Hauge did not stress doctrine, although he taught sin and grace. He 
also wrote: “By the grace of God nothing shall ever draw me away from 
the truth of the Holy Scriptures” (p.70). The main thing with him was 
Christian virtue; his preaching stressed sanctification (e.g., pp. 105, 122). 
He confessed that at times he was carried away in his preaching by his 
emotions, but maintained that he upheld the teaching of Christ (p.63). 

The absence of a critical bibliography, and an exact indication of the 
original sources on which the translations are based, detract from the value 
of this work. It will serve, however, as an introduction to a Norwegian 
businessman who influenced many to greater piety. 

CARL S. MEYER 


THE JUDGMENT OF HISTORY. By Marie Collins Swabey. New 
York: The Philosophical Library, 1954. 247 pages. Cloth. $3.75. 


Dr. Swabey is Associate Professor of Philosophy in New York University. 
Other books from her pen are Logic and Nature (New York University 
Press) and Theory of the Democratic State (Harvard University Press). 

Interesting, first of all, is the apparent source of the title. “It is given 
a man, sir, to attack the rights of others, seize their goods, assault the 
lives of those who defend their nationality, make of their virtues crimes, 
and of one’s own vices a virtue, but there is one thing beyond the reach 


of such perversity — the tremendous judgment of history.” The quotation 
is from the “welcome” spoken by Benito Juarez to Prince Maximilian on 
the occasion of the arrival of that Hapsburg superfluity in Mexico to 
become its emperor. The title is poignantly indicative of the thesis pre- 
sented in the book. Despite somewhat “heavy” philosophical language, 
Dr. Swabey has succeeded in achieving the purpose set forth in the 
Foreword: 


In an age concerned with the redefinition of time and the manufacture of 
versions of man’s past as weapons for shaping his future, there is no need 
to apologize for another book on history. Today all too many believe that 
by capturing the arts of representing the past they can control the course 
of events to come. Since bygone times are said to exist only in men’s 
memories or in mute records and remains, by remoulding or suppressing 
these, they think they can truly remake the vanished world. While by 
education and social drill the memories of living generations can be 
reshaped, the masters of the present can expunge and rewrite the records 
in line with their future plans. Against this tendency to accept the plasticity 
of the past and the perversions of myth, this essay is an attempt to state 
the case for historical truth, the rights of the inviolable past, and for values 
beyond the flux of temporality. 


Dr. Swabey seems considerably exercised by the very common proposal 
that the historian “should frankly renounce” any pretensions he might 
have that historical truth and judgment can be gleaned from the record 
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of past events objectively presented. Alluding to Thucydides, Dr. Swabey 
calls attention to the apparent futility in his type of historiography which 
presumes to make men “know the exact nature of events that once took 
place.” Already Carlyle accepted the historian’s thought as existentially 
determined when he wrote: 

It is in no case the real historical transaction but only some more or less 

plausible scheme and theory of the transaction, or the harmonized result 

of many such schemes, each varying from the other and all varying from 

the truth, that we can ever hope to behold. (P. 4.) 

But if this is the correct appraisal of the historiographer’s responsibility, 
then Ranke’s realism in describing what “really happened” is an im- 
possible task. 

Dr. Swabey asks, somewhat pessimistically, if the bygone world as it 
was is genuinely beyond our reach, what is the goal of the historian? She 
gives as the answer of the moderns this statement: 

Just as the satisfaction of man’s needs, the improvement of his future course 

is elsewhere the goal of knowledge, so, they say, the enrichment of his 

present life is similarly the aim of history. Today no ashes from a bygone 

world can rule us from their urn, since living is the paramount duty. (P. 5.) 

The book is decidedly now for laymen, using the term in its broadest 
sense. It is a book for the philosophical historian. And we do not make 
any exaggerated statement that it should be on every pastor’s shelf. But 
there is much in its pages that can be eminently profitable for the scholar 


in the historical disciplines. PHIL. J. SCHROEDER 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE METHODIST CHURCH: HISTORIC 
DEVELOPMENT AND PRESENT WORKING STRUCTURE. 
By Nolan B. Harmon. Revised edition. Nashville: The Methodist 
Publishing House, 1953. 288 pages. Cloth. $3.75. 


If the Protestant Episcopal Church cannot be understood apart from its 
liturgy, the Methodist Church cannot be understood apart from its form 
of government. The present title furnishes a lucid and readable con- 
stitutional history of American Methodism that contributes greatly to 
making Methodism intelligible to the non-Methodist. Author Harmon 
takes his readers back to the very beginning. He shows them the origin 
of Methodism’s characteristic democratic clericalism in Asbury’s insistence 
on election to the superintendency (shortly to become episcopacy) by the 
preachers, prior to his ordination to that office in 1784, and calls attention 
to the inscrutable ambivalence of Wesley’s purpose in giving Coke a 
“third ordination” and sending to America with him a form for such 
ordinations that reproduces extensively the Anglican Ordinal’s rite for 
consecrating a bishop. The dual role of episcopacy as storm center and 
constitutional pillar of Methodism is similarly traced back to the first 
beginnings. The bishop’s decisive “power to appoint men to their partic- 
ular places of work” is shown to be of political essence of Methodism, 
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in spite of the irresistible trend toward “lay rights.” The development 
of the conference system is traced with similar thoroughness in the 
second part. The jurisdictional division under the 1939 Plan of Union 
into Five geographical Jurisdictional conferences and one central (that is, 
Negro) jurisdictional conference, plus central conferences outside the 
United States is briefly discussed in Part Three, Methodist law and the 
judicial council in Part Four, and the “executive agencies” — such as the 
Boards of Mission, Education, Publication, Pensions, Evangelism, Lay 
Activities, Hospitals and Homes, Temperance, and Social and Economic 
Relations, the University Senate, and the several commissions — rather 
extensively in Part Five. Apart from its importance as a document in 
comparative symbolics The Organization of the Methodist Church makes 
instructive reading for the ecclesiastical administrator regardless of denom- 
ination. The present revision—the first edition goes back to 1948 — 
incorporates the changes made in the organization of the local church and 
the executive agencies by the General Conference of 1952. 


ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


LORD OF ALL. By John Trevor Davies. New York and Nashville: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, c. 1951. 175 pages. Cloth. $2.00. 


Twelve sermons by an internationally noted British Congregationalist 
pastor stress the Lordship of Christ in daily life. The sermons are straight- 
forward, with a minimum of literary allusion or visible outline. They are 
strongly evangelical in accent, although the author leans over backward 
to avoid any theory of the Atonement or any analysis of how the Cross 
can move men to love. Seeking for texts portraying “the worth, the value, 
and the significance of the human soul” in rebuttal to Communism, the 
author uses Mark 10:46-52; Luke 19:1-10; and Mark 10:13-16; and he 
quotes John 2:25 in proof of Jesus’ faith in man. He does better in his 
conclusion to the sermon, employing Gal. 2:20. The author achieves the 
central purpose of his volume. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


ALIVE UNTO GOD. By Robert C. Davis. New York: Vantage Press, 
1954. 95 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 


Dr. Robert C. Davis, pastor of the Tower City-Reinerton Lutheran 
Parish in Pennsylvania, presents a practical approach to the Christian 
life. He develops his theme, restoring the image of God in the life of 
man, primarily for laymen. The training the author received as a news- 
paper man shows itself in this book; he presents Bible truth in modern 
language and style. Under his pen many familiar Bible stories take on 
a startling freshness. At times his new insights and applications come 
from using the secondary meaning of Greek terms (cp. pp. 28,46). Also 
preachers will find a wealth of illustrations from modern life. Dr. Davis 
often draws upon his rich experience as a parish minister. He shares 
some memorable incidents with the reader. In the over-all presentation 
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he seems to stress faith and prayer as “God-given instruments with which 
we cultivate the inner life” more than the doctrine of “the means of 
grace” (p.42). Here is a refreshing book you can read in odd moments 
of the day and receive a good return for the time invested. 


ARTHUR M. VINCENT 


WHO SPEAKS FOR GOD? By Gerald Kennedy. New York: Abingdon 
Press, c. 1954. 139 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 


The facile Western bishop of Methodism here publishes sermonic lec- 
tures on the preaching ministry. The four lectures have the subtitles: “Who 
Speaks for Persons?” “. . . for the Spiritual?” “... for Freedom?” “. . . for 
Hope?” Some of Mr. Kennedy’s thought strays from the Christian preserve. 
But he comes back to some useful affirmations — the stress on the spiritual 
also in good times (p. 68), the contrast between freedom and license 
(pp. 74ff.), but also between freedom and authoritarian bondage (p.95). 
The section on hope develops the importance of the spiritual for the pres- 
ent and rightly develops the concept of faith. 

RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


MISSIONS TO CITY MULTITUDES, AMERICAN BAPTISTS AT 
WORK. By Lincoln B. Wadsworth. Philadelphia: Judson Press, 
1954. 88 pages. Paper. 75 cents. 


For some years Dr. Wadsworth has been associated with the home 
missions program of the American Baptist Convention as well as the 


Home Missions Council and the National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U.S. A., serving the latter as Chairman of the Urban Church 
Department, Home Missions Division, from 1950 to 1953. “It is the 
purpose of this book to discuss the place of religious needs of people 
and how home mission agencies are seeking to meet them” (p.5). The 
author goes on to state that while “the concept of adequacy in city life 
and work has expanded with greater knowledge of their physical, social, 
educational, and economical needs,” the “religious need still is too often 
ignored” (ibid.). In six brief chapters this little book offers helpful 
practical hints on missionary methods, organization, parish activities, and 
building programs, as well as on “the standard procedures for achieving 
such goals as: the most effective building and equipment, the best use 
of the church building, the best ways to adapt the program and to develop 
the leaders needed to make it work, and the financing of the project” 
(p. 64). 

Some fine insights may be noted: “The glory of the city is in its people 
... the danger of the city is from its people” (p.9); “All need Christ: 
the privileged, sophisticated, bored, or the public-spirited wealthy; the 
active and bustling middle class; and the sometimes equally bored and 
bustling, or active and earnest people who lack many advantages of their 
wealthier brothers in the city” (p.13). With regard to racial problems, 
“the gospel, which has the answer to the needs of people, makes men 
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brothers in Christ” (p.41). After enumerating the imposing array of 
modern luxuries and conveniences found even in the modest American 
home, the author asks, “But what are these things without the gospel of 
Jesus Christ?” (p.59). 

However, while the author stresses the need of all for Christ, he leaves 
unsaid the most important point, “Christ, the Hope of the world,” in the 
eschatological sense. This must remain our first emphasis. 

HERBERT J. A. BOUMAN 


MASONRY IN THE LIGHT OF THE BIBLE. St.Louis: Concordia 
Publishing House, 1954. 25 pages. Cloth. 20 cents. 


Much excellent material is available on the nature of the religion of 
lodgery, specifically Masonry, and its incompatibility with the Christian 
faith. This little pamphlet is a worthy addition to any pastor's file on 
Masonty. 

Under six heads (I. The Bible; II. God; III. Jesus Christ: The Only 
Savior of Mankind; IV. The Plan of Salvation; V. Unionism; VI. Hideous 
Oaths) the tract places in parallel columns what “Scripture Teaches” and 
what “Masonry Says,” the latter consisting mostly of well-documented 
quotations from recognized Masonic authorities. The conclusion is in- 
escapable that the teaching of Scripture and the pronouncements of 
Masonry are mutually exclusive. There can be no problem here. 

The problem lies in the specific approach to the individual soul caught 
in the toils of lodgism. The solution rests in winning the individual so 
completely for Christ that from this orientation he cannot but be repelled 
by the Christless theism, the syncretism, and the legalism of Masonry. 
This pamphlet provides double-barreled ammunition. 

H. J. A. BOUMAN 


THE CHERUBINIC WANDERER (CHERUBINISCHER WANDERS- 
MANN). By Johannes Scheffler (Angelus Silesius). Selections trans- 
lated by Willard R. Trask, with an introduction by Curt von Faber 
du Four. New York: Pantheon Books, 1953. 63 pages. Cloth back, 
paper cover. $2.00. 


Silesian-born Johannes Scheffler (1624—1677), first son of a 62-year- 
old father by a wife 38 years younger than himself, was reared a Lutheran, 
studied in Strasbourg, Holland, and Padua, returned home a doctor of 
philosophy and of medicine at the age of 24, and soon became physician 
to Duke Sylvius Nimrod of Wiirttemberg-Ols. In 1653 he scandalized 
his coreligionists by apostasizing to the obedience of Rome. Five years 
afterward he published his Heéilige Seelenlust, oder geistliche Hirtenlieder 
der in ihren Jesum verliebten Psyche —which included the originals of 
Nos. 356, 397, 399, and 421 in The Lutheran Hymnal. The same year 
saw the publication of another work, Geistreiche Sinn- und Schlussreime 
Johannis Angeli Silesii, a collection of 1,410 rhymed distichs in five books 
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plus ten sonnets, written under the influence of an aristocratic circle of 
admirers of the mystic Jakob Boehme, notably Abraham von Frankenburg. 
In 1661 he joined the Order of Friars Minor and was ordained to the 
Roman Catholic priesthood; three years before he died he reissued his 
Reime, expanded by the addition of a sixth book, with 251 more epigrams, 
under the familiar title Cherubinischer Wandersmann. It leans heavily 
for its concepts on the mystical pantheism of Boehme, with his doctrine 
of a God who is All and Nothing. Scheffler is remembered in Germany 
as well for his Wandersmann as for his hymns, but until now English 
translators have concentrated on the latter. English-speaking students of 
mysticism will be grateful that Willard Trask has made almost 150 of 
the distichs-— most of them from Book I, the most characteristic and 
dynamic of the six —available in English, small as the translated frac. 
tion is. The translation throughout is at least competent and often rises 
to the poetic heights of the original; the book itself is handsomely printed 


and beautifully bound. ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


PREACHING IN A SCIENTIFIC AGE. By A. C. Craig. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, c. 1954. 119 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 


These lectures are based on the Warrack Lectures, a Scottish parallel 
to the American Yale Lectures. The chapters are: “The Dilemma of the 
Preacher,” which Dr. Craig describes as the shifting and uncertain quality 
of the modern audience sure of only one thing, the supremacy of science; 
“Preaching and Biblical Criticism,” “Preaching on Miracles,” “Preaching 
on the Resurrection,” and “Preaching on the Last Things.” The author 
is in the category of those who want to maintain the respect for criticism 
and scientific opinion, but who also want to preach the Bible. “We need 
to appreciate the signal value and beauty and the profound import which 
distinguishes the biblical narrative even where it is of the nature of legend” 
(p.91) —this assumption seems incompatible with some vigorous and 
forthright counsel to preach on miracles and the resurrection of Christ. 
This reader did not find the theology too helpful, but he did admire the 
rumbling rhythm of Dr. Craig’s language. 

RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


AN ORDER FOR THE LORD’S SUPPER. Approved by the Synod 
of the Church of South India. Bombay: Oxford University Press. 
viii and 16 pages. Paper. 50 cents. 


This order, first put forth in 1950 for use “on special occasions” and 
approved for general use “wherever it is desired” in 1954, holds great 
interest from an ecumenical, a liturgical, and a comparative symbolics 
standpoint. It represents a serious effort at accommodating itself to the 
varied worship traditions of the uniting church bodies by the generous 
use of alternative forms and by giving opportunity for free prayer and 
silent prayer, within the broad limits of a consciously traditional threefold 
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division —a Preparation, a Ministry of the Word, and the Breaking of 
the Bread. The people’s part of the service is led by a deacon. The cel- 
ebrating presbyter is encouraged to officiate from behind the Holy Table, 
facing the people. Suitable Indian music may be used in the Indian 
language versions. There are three lessons, Old Testament, Epistle and 
Gospel, read by one, two, or three readers, lay or ordained. The Breaking 
of the Bread — which requires a presbyter — may be used separately with 
ordinations, confirmations, or other special services. A “Service That May 
Be Used Before the Celebration of the Lord’s Supper” is provided, for 
use as need be in groups in various parts of each pastorate or in private 
homes, preferably the night before a celebration of the Holy Communion. 
The Peace is given before the offertory as a sign of fellowship right palm 
to right palm, each closing his left hand over the other's right. The manual 
acts at the Consecration are the same as those prescribed in The Lutheran 
Liturgy. If either consecrated species fails, a formula of reconsecration 
may be used. A spoon may be used for administering the consecrated wine. 
Two of the four alternative formulas of distribution are noncommittal, 
but there is no explicit Representationism in the liturgy. Excommunicates 
and Christians under discipline are required to leave the service at the 
end of the Ministry of the Word. The Epiclesis of the Holy Ghost follows 
the Words of Institution. Among the traditional elements of worship 
retained for at least alternative use are the Collect for Purity, Gloria in 
Excelsis, the Trisagion, Dignus est Agnus, the Nicene and Apostles’ Creeds, 


an abbreviated Ektenia, the Prefatory Dialogue, the Preface with Sanctus 
and Benedictus qui venit, the Our Father, the Prayer of Humble Access, 
Agnus Dei, Nunc dimittis, and the Votum “The peace of God” combined, 
Anglican-fashion, with the Blessing. 


ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


HYMNS AND HUMAN LIFE. By Erik Routley. New York: Philosoph- 
ical Library, 1952. 346 pages. Cloth. $6.00. 

We have here an informative volume written by a noted British 
hymnologist who knows how to write in an interesting manner. The very 
titles of his chapters arouse one’s curiosity. After his Introduction, which 
discusses how hymns are linked up with human life, Mr. Routley traces 
the story of hymns in Part One. While we do aot find much that is new 
in this part, Routley has a way of stating facts which often gives a new 
slant to what is already known. He is at his best while discussing English 
hymns, though his discussion of German hymnody is sympathetic and 
good; one may not always agree with him, but he does not rouse one’s ire. 
He regards James Montgomery as the typical English hymn writer and 
seeks to prove his point in chapter 11. Part Two discusses the people 
who wrote hymns. In chapter 12, to which he gave the title “The Cloister 
and the Hearth,” he writes about bishops, priests, and deacons who were 
hymn writers; other chapters are devoted to hymnographers who were 
men of letters, scholars, men of business, women, Americans, and young 
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people. In Part Three he discourses upon hymns and English life; he then 
has something to say regarding English national anthems, hymns, and 
places, and closes his book with a chapter to which he gave the title 
“The Shame and the Glory of Hymnody.” Not only pastors and church 
musicians, but likewise members of the laity will read this stimulating 
volume with profit. WALTER E. BUSZIN 


PRISONER FOR GOD: Letters and Papers from Prison. By Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer; edited by Eberhard Bethge, translated by Reginald H. 
Fuller. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1954. 190 pages. 
Cloth. $2.50. 


The original edition of this book was published in Germany under the 
title Widerstand und Ergebung— Briefe und Aufzeichnungen aus der 
Haft. It provides a collection of letters, prayers, poems, and reflections by 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer, a German pastor and teacher, written to his parents 
and friends from a prison cell during the Second World War. The 
material is presented in chronological order. The first letter is dated 
April 14, 1943, and the last January 17, 1945. The thoughts and prayers 
expressed center around the events of the period, the darkest in the history 
of Germany. But through them all there shines an heroic faith, a most 
remarkable Christian fortitude and calmness, patience and cheerfulness. 
When reading them, one is reminded of the great heroes of the faith of 
the early Christian Church. But these letters also reveal something of the 
inner conflict experienced by patriotic, pious, and thoughtful souls in 
Germany during this period of political, social, and religious upheaval. 
The problems faced by these men were not as simple and as black-or-white 
as they appeared from a distance. A glimpse of this inner struggle is 
revealed in the following passage from Bonhoeffer’s reflection: “It is 
infinitely easier to suffer in obedience to human command than to accept 
suffering as free, responsible men. It is infinitely easier to suffer with 
others than to suffer alone. It is infinitely easier to suffer as public heroes 
than to suffer apart and in ignominy. It is infinitely easier to suffer 
physical death than to endure spiritual suffering.” A. M. REHWINKEL 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PAULINE EPISTLES. By D. Edmond 
Hiebert. Chicago: Moody Press, 1954. 385 pages. Cloth. $4.50. 


This is a book of high merit. Its title is justified by its contents. All the 
usual rubrics of introduction are employed: Background of the writing, 
Occasion, Place and Date, Authenticity, Integrity, Special Characteristics. 
The author had enough room to avoid sketchiness and enough sense to 
avoid a floundering in learned details. He writes for the college classroom 
and for the private study of cultured Christians in general. While his 
conclusions are on the side of conservative criticism, he is well acquainted 
with and presents the arguments of the liberal school with calm and 
judicious counterargument. Thus, for example, he devotes 59 pages to the 
Pastoral Epistles and convincingly demonstrates the untenableness of the 
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pseudo-Paul theory with its arguments on the score of chronology, church 
order, doctrine, and language. (Dr. Hiebert wrote too early to avail him- 
self of the additional support of his position which has come from the 
most recent commentary on these Epistles written by E. K. Simpson, pub- 
lished in London by the Tyndale Press). There is a ten-page bibliography 
at the close of the book, covering only books in English (including a few 
books translated from German, such as Stoeckhardt’s Ephesians). Each 
Epistle also has its separate bibliography. One unique feature of this 
Introduction is the detailed outline of each Letter. The outline of Romans, 
e.g., covers 15 pages! The author himself anticipates objections to 
“excessive division” but feels from experience in the classroom that his 
effort will find much approval. Dr. Hiebert is an ordained minister of the 
Mennonite Brethren Church, and his premillennialism appears in a dis- 
cussion of the eschatology of the Thessalonian Letters (see pp. 64 f.).— 
On the whole, this volume is one of the most satisfactory treatments of the 
subject of the Pauline Letters that we have met. One may adopt different 
theories on various points, such as the date and the addressees of Galatians 
and the order of the Captivity Letters, but the book as a whole wins 
a hearty “Thank you” for the diligent and learned and reverent author. 
V. BARTLING 
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The Universe — Plan or Accident? By Robert E. D. Clark. London: 
The Paternoster Press, 1949. 192 pages. Cloth. $1.35. This inquiry into 
the religious implications of modern science is written for those persons 
who were “born to be doubting Thomases,” for whom reason is the only 
way of discovering truth. The author proposes to use reason “fairly and 
remorselessly” and comes to the conclusion that “the picture of the world 
that we are gaining today as the result of advances in one field of science 
after another is one that is making the intuitions and arguments used by 
Jesus Christ even more plausible and more cogent than ever they were 
in the so-called age of faith.” At the same time he regards natural theology 
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revealed religion can proceed to build. 
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